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Week Ending Friday, September 30, 1988 


Proclamation 5864—German-American 
Day, 1988 


September 23, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Three hundred and five years ago, 13 
families from the city of Krefeld on. the 
Rhine River landed near Philadelphia. In 
the 3 centuries since then, more than seven 
million other Germans have followed them 
to America in search of freedom and a 
more prosperous future for themselves and 
their children. Today nearly one in every 
four of us can trace our ancestry to German 
forebears. These facts, and our recognition 
of everything that Americans of German 
descent have achieved for our Nation, give 
all of us ample cause to celebrate on 
German-American Day, 1988. 

Our national character and way of life 
have been deeply influenced by Americans 
of German heritage. They have made an 
indelible imprint on the life, culture, 
progress, and prosperity of the United 
States in areas such as the arts, scholarship, 
religion, commerce and industry, science 
and engineering, government, sports, and 
entertainment. This is why Benjamin 
Franklin observed long years ago, “America 
cultivates best what Germany brought 
forth. <=.” 


Today, German-American bonds of inter- 
national friendship are stronger than ever. 
As partners in the NATO Alliance, the 
United States and the Federal Republic of 
Germany work side by side to maintain 
peace and freedom. Allied unity and re- 
solve made possible the successful conclu- 
sion of the U.S.-U.S.S.R. INF Treaty. As two 
of the world’s great trading nations, the 
United States and the Federal Republic of 
Germany share a common, deep-seated 
commitment to an open and expanding 


world econymy. The personal ties between 
our nations now extend beyond immigra- 
tion to include lively foreign exchange pro- 
grams, booming tourism in both directions, 
and the presence in the Federal Republic of 
Germany of American military personnel 
and their dependents. Our mutual resolve 
in the common defense of Western liberty 
is exemplified by the great city of Berlin 
and its brave residents. 


Chancellor Kohl’s visit to Washington ear- 
lier this year visibly reaffirmed the priority 
our governments have long assigned to pre- 
serving and fostering German-American re- 
lations. Common traditions, shared convic- 
tions, and mutual interests commit us to 
strengthening cooperation at every level to 
meet the challenges of the future. The re- 
cently completed German-American 
Friendship Garden, which will be dedicated 
on the Mall in our Nation’s Capital this 
autumn, symbolizes the close and friendly 
relations between the Federal Republic of 
Germany and the United States. It also re- 
minds us of the need to cultivate our spe- 
cial ties so they might further prosper. 


The Congress, by Public Law 100-392, 
has designated October 6, 1988, as 
“German-American Day” and authorized 
and requested the President to issue a proc- 
lamation in observance of that day. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim October 6, 1988, as 
German-American Day. I urge all Ameri- 
cans to learn more about the contributions 
of German immigrants to the life and cul- 
ture of the United States and to observe this 
day with appropriate ceremonies and activi- 
ties. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-third day of Septem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and eighty-eight, and of the Independ- 
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ence of the United States of America the 
two hundred and thirteenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:05 a.m., September 26, 1988] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on September 
24. 


Radio Address to the Nation on United 
States Foreign Policy 


September 24, 1988 


My fellow Americans: 

In just 2 days, on Monday morning, I will 
have the honor of representing you and our 
country when I appear before the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. This will 
be my seventh and final appearance as 
President before the U.N. And on each of 
these occasions, as with each time I’ve rep- 
resented America in my trips overseas, 
whether to the Berlin Wall or the demilita- 
rized zone in Korea, to the canals of Venice 
or the Palace of Versailles in France, to the 
Great Hall of the People in Beijing or St. 
George’s Hall in Moscow, yes, whenever 
I’ve carried our flag into meetings with for- 
eign leaders, I have felt a special pride. We 
Americans have so much of which to be 
proud, so much that others can only dream 
of, most of all our freedom and our democ- 
racy; and we stand for so much that is good 
and decent and honorable in the world. 


When I step up to the podium on 


Monday, I will see before me the represent- 
atives of nearly all the countries on Earth. 
Some, like Western European nations, 
Canada, and Japan, are longstanding de- 
mocracies, major industrial powers, and 
good friends. Others, like the Philippines, 
South Korea, and many countries in Latin 
America, are fledgling democracies with 
economies that hold great promise, even if, 
as is the case in the Philippines right now, 
those economies are troubled. Others strug- 
gle toward democracy or economic strength 
or both. And too many others still live in 
lands that know neither. My message this 
year to the delegates of the United Nations 
will be a message of hope. For 8 years, 
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around our nation and around the world, 
I’ve been saying that the key to world 
peace and human freedom is the strength 
and determination of the great democra- 
cies. This year, as we survey the scene one 
last time, we can see that our strength has 
indeed proven to be the engine of peace 
and hope in the world. 


Nowhere is this clearer than in US.- 
Soviet relations. Just 8 years ago, our critics 
at home were calling our plans to restore 
America’s strength a threat to world peace. 
These were often the same people who 
later criticized our rescue mission in Grena- 
da, when we freed that tiny island nation 
from the grip of a Communist tyranny, or 
who were to condemn our strike against 
Qadhafi’s Libya. And, yes, in the fall of 
1983, when the Soviets walked out of the 
Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces talks in 
Geneva, many of these same critics said we 
were to blame. Our firm stance in negotia- 
tions and the resolve of our allies precipitat- 
ed the breakdown in the talks, they said. 
And they criticized our zero-option propos- 
al, that called for the elimination of an 
entire class of U.S. and Soviet ballistic mis- 
siles. They said it was unrealistic and a sign 
that we were not serious about arms reduc- 
tions. Well, as you know, we continued to 
hold firm; and finally the Soviets returned 
to the bargaining table. Just a few months 
ago, Soviet General Secretary Gorbachev 
and I stood in the gilded splendor of one of 
the Kremlin’s most splendid rooms and ex- 
changed the instruments of ratification for 
the INF treaty, a treaty that will, for the 
first time in history, eliminate an entire 
class of U.S. and Soviet nuclear missiles. 


At the U.N. on Monday, I'll talk about this 
and other successes for our philosophy of 
peace through strength. A firm show of 
strength by America and its allies has kept 
the vital international shipping.lanes of the 
Persian Gulf open and was a key factor in 
pushing one of the bloodiest wars of this 
century to a cease-fire. From Cambodia to 
Afghanistan to Angola, our strength, our as- 
sistance to those who would fight for free- 
dom, has given both peace and freedom a 
new breath of life and given the people of 
those countries new hope. Yes, the world 
today is filled with realistic hopes for peace 
and freedom that would have seemed total- 
ly utopian just 8 years ago. After all, 8 years 
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ago, who would have thought that a Presi- 
dent of the United States could stand before 
an assembly of students in the Soviet Union 
and speak to them about the wonders of 
freedom? 

The great question now is: What next? 
Where does the world go in the next 8 
years and the next 80 years? What are the 
steps we might take toward a safer, better, 
freer world? And I'll have some thoughts of 
my own on Monday. 

One thing is certain. If we’re to continue 
to advance world peace and human free- 
dom, America must remain strong. We 
must turn a deaf ear to those born again 
patriots who talk about strength while serv- 
ing up the same old menu of weakness. If 
we have learned anything these last 8 years, 
it’s that peace through strength works. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, MD. 


Informal Exchange With Reporters on 
the Presidential Candidates Debate 


September 26, 1988 


Q. Mr. President, who won the debate 
last night? Who won the debate? 

The President. 1 think the Vice President 
was excellent. I think that he was the only 
one who was really stating facts and truth. 

Q. He didn’t know which missiles and— 
how come he didn’t know what programs 
to cut from the defense budget? 

The President. 1 didn’t hear what you—— 

Q. He didn’t know about the defense 
budget. 

The President. What? 

Q. He was mixed up on the defense 
budget. 

Mr. Fitzwater. Must mean Dukakis, huh? 

The President. You mean Dukakis? What? 

Q. George Bush, on what weapons he 
would cut from the defense budget. 

Mr. Fitzwater. Something weapon, I 
don’t know. I don’t know what she’s saying, 
something about the defense budget, but 
it’s hard to tell. I think we’d better go. 

The President. 1 think the simplest state- 
ment about the defense budget and who is 


to blame for what is happening is the fact 
that over a 5-year period the Congress cut 
$125 billion from the budgets I’ve present- 
ed, but added $250 billion to the non- 
defense spending. 

Q. How did Dukakis do? 

The President. What? 

Q. How did Dukakis do in the debate? 

The President. He didn’t thrill me. 


Note: The exchange began at 9:07 a.m. at 
the South Portico of the White House, prior 
to the President’s departure for his address 
before the United Nations General Assem- 
bly in New York City. Vice President 
George Bush and Gov. Michael Dukakis 
participated in the first Presidential candi- 
dates debate on September 25. 


Address Before the 43d Session of the 
United Nations General Assembly 


September 26, 1988 


Mr. President, Mr. General Secretary 
[Secretary-General], distinguished  dele- 
gates, half a world away from this place of 
peace, the firing, the killing, the bloodshed 
in two merciless conflicts have for the first 
time in recent memory diminished. After 
adding terrible new names to the rollcall of 
human horror—names such as Halabja, 
Maidan Shahr, and Spin Buldak—there is 
today hope of peace in the Persian Gulf and 
Afghanistan. So, too, in the highlands and 
coastal cities of southern Africa, places of 
civil war, places of occupation by foreign 
troops, talk of peace is heard, peace for the 
tortured nation of Angola. Sixty-five hun- 
dred miles east, in the Southeast Asian 
country of Cambodia, there is hope now of 
a settlement: the removal of Vietnam’s oc- 
cupying forces. And finally in this hemi- 
sphere, where only 12 years ago one-third 
of the people of Latin America lived under 
democratic rule, some 90 percent do so 
today; and especially in Central America, 
nations such as El Salvador, once threat- 
ened by the anarchy of the death squad and 
the specter of totalitarian rule, now know 
the hope of self-government and the pros- 
pect of economic growth. And another 
change, Mr. Secretary-General, a change 
that, if it endures, may go down as one of 
the signal accomplishments of our history, a 
change that is a cause for shaking of the 
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head in wonder, is also upon us—a change 
going to the source of postwar tensions and 
to the once seemingly impossible dream of 
ending the twin threats of our time: totali- 
tarianism and thermonuclear world war. 

For the first time, the differences be- 
tween East and West—fundamental differ- 
ences over important moral questions deal- 
ing with the worth of the individual and 
whether governments shall control people 
or people control governments—for the 
first time, these differences have shown 
signs of easing, easing to the point where 
there are not just troop withdrawals from 
places like Afghanistan but also talk in the 
East of reform and greater freedom of 
press, of assembly, and of religion. Yes, fun- 
damental differences remain. But should 
talk of reform become more than’ that, 
should it become reality, there is the pros- 
pect of not only a new era in Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations but a new age of world peace. 
For such reform can bring peace, history 
teaches. And my country has always be- 
lieved that where the rights of the individ- 
ual and the people are enshrined, war is a 
distant prospect. For it is not people who 
make war; only governments do that. 

I stand at this podium, then, in a moment 
of hope—hope not just for the peoples of 
the United States or the Soviet Union but 
for all the peoples of the world; and hope, 
too, for the dream of peace among nations, 
the dream that began the United Nations. 

Precisely because of these changes, today 
the United Nations has the opportunity to 
live and breathe and work as never before. 
Already, you, Mr. Secretary-General, 
through your persistence, patience, and un- 
yielding will, have shown, in working 
toward peace in Afghanistan and the Per- 
sian Gulf, how valuable the United Nations 
can be. And we salute you for these accom- 
plishments. 

In Geneva at this very hour, there are 
numerous negotiations underway—multilat- 
eral negotiations at the Conference on Dis- 
armament as well as bilateral negotiations 
on a range of issues between the Soviets 
and ourselves. And these negotiations, some 
of them under U.N. auspices, involve a 
broad arms control agenda—strategic offen- 
sive weapons and space, nuclear testing and 
chemical warfare—whose urgency we have 
witnessed anew in recent days. And, Mr. 
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Secretary-General, the negotiators are busy. 
And over the last few years, they’ve been 
engaged in more than an academic exer- 
cise. There is movement. The logjam is 
broken. Only recently, when the United 
States and the Soviet Union signed the INF 
agreement, an entire class of U.S. and 
Soviet nuclear missiles was eliminated for 
the first time in history. Progress continues 
on negotiations to reduce, in massive 
number, strategic weapons with effective 
verification. And talks will begin soon on 
conventional reductions in Europe. 

Much of the reason for all of this goes 
back, I believe, to Geneva itself, to the 
small chateau along the lake where I and 
the General Secretary of the Soviet Union 
had the first of several fireside chats, ex- 
changes characterized by frankness, but 
friendliness, too. I said at the first meeting 
in Geneva that this was a unique encounter 
between two people who had the power to 
start World War III or to begin a new age 
of peace among nations. And I also said 
peace conferences, arms negotiations, pro- 
posals for treaties could make sense only if 
they were part of a wider context, a context 
that sought to explore and resolve the 
deeper, underlying differences between us. 
I said to Mr. Gorbachev then, as I’ve said to 
you before: Nations do not mistrust each 
other because they’re armed; they’re armed 
because they mistrust each other. And in 
that place, by that peaceful lake in neutral 
Switzerland, Mr. Gorbachev and I did begin 
a new relationship based not just on en- 
gagement over the single issue of arms con- 
trol but on a broader agenda about our 
deeper differences—an agenda of human 
rights, regional conflicts, and bilateral ex- 
changes between our peoples. Even on the 
arms control issue itself, we agreed to go 
beyond the past, to seek not just treaties 
that permit building weapons to higher 
levels but revolutionary agreements that ac- 
tually reduced and even eliminated a whole 
class of nuclear weapons. 

What was begun that morning in Geneva 
has shown results: in the INF treaty; in my 
recent visit to Moscow; in my opportunity 
to meet there with Soviet citizens and dissi- 
dents and speak of human rights; and to 
speak, too, in the Lenin Hills of Moscow to 
the young people of the Soviet Union about 
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the wonder and splendor of human free- 
dom. The results of that morning in Geneva 
are seen in peace conferences now under- 
way around the world on regional conflicts 
and in the work of the U.N. here in New 
York as well as in Geneva. 

But, Mr. Secretary-General, history teach- 
es caution. Indeed, that very building in 
Geneva where important negotiations have 
taken place—the Geneva accords on Af- 
ghanistan, the Iran-Iraq negotiations, for ex- 
ample—we see it today as stone-like testi- 
mony to a failed dream of peace in another 
time. The Palais des Nations was the head- 
quarters of the League of Nations, an insti- 
tution that was to symbolize an end to all 
war. And yet today that institution and its 
noble purpose ended with the Second 
World War, ended because the chance for 
peace was not seized in the 1930’s by the 
nations of the world, ended because human- 
ity didn’t find the courage to isolate the 
aggressors, to reject schemes of government 
that serve the state, not the people. 

We are here today, Mr. Secretary-Gener- 
al, determined that no such fate shall befall 
the United Nations. We are determined 
that the U.N. should succeed and serve the 
cause of peace for humankind. So, Mr. Sec- 
retary-General, we realize that, even in this 
time of hope, the chance of failure is real. 
But this knowledge does not discourage us; 
it spurs us on. For the stakes are high. Do 
we falter and fail now and bring down upon 
ourselves the just anger of future genera- 
tions? Or do we continue the work of the 
founders of this institution and see to it 
that, at last, freedom is enshrined and hu- 
manity knows war no longer and that this 
place, this floor, shall be truly “the world’s 
last battlefield?” We are determined it shall 
be so. So, we turn now to the agenda of 
peace. 

Let us begin by addressing a concern that 
was much on my mind when I met with 
Mr. Gorbachev in the Kremlin, as well as 
on the minds of Soviet citizens that I met in 
Moscow. It is also an issue that I know is of 
immediate importance to the delegates of 
this Assembly, who this fall commemorate 
the 40th anniversary of the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights. That declaration 
says plainly what those who seek peace can 
forget only at the greatest peril: that peace 
rests on one foundation—observing “the in- 


alienable rights of all members of the 
human family.” In a century where human 
rights have been denied by totalitarian gov- 
ernments on a scale never before seen in 
history—with so many millions deliberately 
starved or eliminated as a matter of state 
policy; a history, it has been said, of blood, 
stupidity, and barbed wire—few can 
wonder why peace has proved so elusive. 

Now, let us understand: If we would have 
peace, we must acknowledge the elementa- 
ry rights of our fellow human beings. In our 
own land and in other lands, if we would 
have peace, the trampling of the human 
spirit must cease. Human rights is not for 
some, some of the time. Human rights, as 
the universal declaration of this Assembly 
adopted in 1948 proclaims, is: “For all 
people and all nations,” and for all time. 
This regard for human rights as the founda- 
tion of peace is at the heart of the U.N. 
Those who starve in Ethiopia, those who 
die among the Kurds, those who face racial 
injustice in South Africa, those who still 
cannot write or speak freely in the Soviet 
Union, those who cannot worship in the 
Ukraine, those who struggle for life and 
freedom on boats in the South China Sea, 
those who cannot publish or assemble in 
Managua—all of this is more than just an 
agenda item on your calendar. It must be a 
first concern, an issue above others. For 
when human rights concerns are not para- 
mount at the United Nations, when the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights is 
not honored in these halls and meeting 
rooms, then the very credibility of this orga- 
nization is at stake, the very purpose of its 
existence in question. 

That is why when human rights progress 
is made, the United Nations grows stronger 
and the United States is glad of it. Follow- 
ing a 2-year effort led by the United States, 
for example, the U.N. Human Rights Com- 
mission took a major step toward ending 
the double standards and cynicism that had 
characterized too much of its past. For 
years, Cuba, a blatant violator of its citizens’ 
human rights, has escaped U.N. censure or 
even scrutiny. This year, Cuba has respond- 
ed to pressure generated by the Human 
Rights Commission by accepting an investi- 
gation into its human rights abuses. Fidel 
Castro has already begun to free some polit- 
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ical prisoners; improve prison conditions; 
and tolerate the existence of a small, inde- 
pendent national human rights group. 

More must be done. The United Nations 
must be relentless and unyielding in seek- 
ing change in Cuba and elsewhere. And we 
must also see to it that the Universal Decla- 
ration itself should not be debased with epi- 
sodes like the “zionism is racism” resolu- 
tion. Respect for human rights is the first 
and fundamental mission of this body, the 
most elementary obligation of its members. 
Indeed, wherever one turns in the world 
today, there is new awareness, a growing 
passion for human rights. The people of the 
world grow united; new groups, new coali- 
tions form, coalitions that monitor govern- 
ment, that work against discrimination, that 
fight religious or political repression, unlaw- 
ful imprisonment, torture, or execution. As 
those I spoke to at Spaso House said to me 
last June, such movements make a differ- 
ence. 

Turning now to regional conflicts, we feel 
again the uplift of hope. In the Gulf war 
between Iran and Iraq, one of the bloodiest 
conflicts since World War II, we have a 
cease-fire. The resolution and the firmness 
of the allied nations in keeping the Persian 
Gulf open to international shipping not only 
upheld the rule of law, it helped prevent 
further spread of the conflict and laid the 
basis for peace. So, too, the Security Coun- 
cil’s decisive resolution in July a year ago 
has become the blueprint for a peaceful 
Gulf. Let this war—a war in which there 
has been no victor or vanquished, only vic- 
tims—let this war end now. Let both Iran 
and Iraq cooperate with the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and the Security Council in implement- 
ing Resolution 598. Let peace come. 

Moving on to a second region. When I 
first addressed the U.N. General Assembly 
in 1983, world attention was focused on the 
brutal invasion and illegal occupation of Af- 
ghanistan. After nearly 9 long years of war, 
the courage and determination of the 
Afghan people and the Afghan freedom 
fighters have held sway, and today an end 
to the occupation is in sight. On April-14, 
the U.S.S.R. signed the Geneva accords, 
which were negotiated under U.N. auspices 
by Pakistan and the Kabul regime. We en- 
courage the Soviet Union to complete its 
troop withdrawal at the earliest possible 
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date so that the Afghan people can freely 
determine their future without further out- 
side interference. 

In southern Africa, too, years of patient 
diplomacy and support for those in Angola 
who seek self-determination are having 
their effect. We look forward to an accord 
between the Governments of Angola, Cuba, 
and South Africa that will bring about a 
complete withdrawal of all foreign troops, 
primarily Cuban, from Angola. We look for- 
ward as well to full implementation of U.N. 
Security Council Resolution 435 and our 
longstanding goal of independence for Na- 
mibia. We continue to support a growing 
consensus among African leaders who also 
believe there can be no end to conflict in 
the region until there is national reconcilia- 
tion within Angola. 

Mr. Secretary-General, there are new 
hopes for Cambodia, a nation whose free- 
dom and independence we seek just as 
avidly as we sought the freedom and inde- 
pendence of Afghanistan. We urge the 
rapid removal of all Vietnamese troops and 
a settlement that will prevent the return of 
the Khmer Rouge to power, permitting in- 
stead the establishment of a genuinely rep- 
resentative government, a government that 
will, at last, respect fully the rights of the 
people of Cambodia and end the hideous 
suffering they have so bravely and needless- 
ly borne. 

In other critical areas, we applaud the 
Secretary-General’s efforts to structure a 
referendum on the western Sahara. And in 
the Mediterranean, direct talks between 
Greek and Turkish Cypriot communities 
hold much promise for accord in that divid- 
ed island nation. And finally, we look to a 
peaceful solution to the Arab-Israeli conflict. 
So, too, the unnatural division of Europe 
remains a critical obstacle to Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations. In most of these areas, then, 
we see progress, and again, we’re glad of it. 
Only a few years ago, all of these and other 
conflicts were burning dangerously out of 
control. Indeed, the invasion of Afghanistan 
and the apparent will among democratic 
and peace-loving nations to deter such 
events seemed to cause a climate where 
aggression by nations large and small was 
epidemic, a climate the world has not seen 
since the 1930’s. Only this time, larger war 
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was avoided, avoided because the free and 
peaceful nations of the world recovered 
their strength of purpose and will. And now 
the United Nations is providing valuable as- 
sistance in helping this epidemic to recede. 
And because we’re resolved to keep it so, 
I would be remiss in my duty if I did not 
now take note here of the one exception to 
progress in regional conflicts. I refer here to 
the continuing deterioration of human 
rights in Nicaragua and the refusal of the 
tiny elite now ruling that nation to honor 
promises of democracy made to their own 
people and to the international community. 
This elite, in calling itself revolutionary, 
seeks no real revolution; the use of the term 
is subterfuge, deception for hiding the 
oldest, most corrupt vice of all: man’s age- 
old will to power, his lust to control the 
lives and steal the freedom of others. And 
that’s why, as President, I will continue to 
urge the Congress and the American public 
to stand behind those who resist this at- 
tempt to impose a totalitarian regime on 
the people of Nicaragua, that the United 
States will continue to stand with those who 
are threatened by this regime’s aggression 
against its neighbors in Central America. 
Today I also call on the Soviet Union to 
show in Central America the same spirit of 
constructive realism it has shown in other 
regional conflicts; to assist in bringing con- 
flict in Central America to a close by halt- 
ing the flow of billions of dollars worth of 
arms and ammunition to the Sandinista 
regime, a regime whose goals of regional 
domination, while ultimately doomed, can 
continue to cause great suffering to the 
people of that area and risk to Soviet-Amer- 
ican relations unless action is taken now. 
Moving now to the arms reduction 
agenda, I have mentioned already the im- 
portance of the INF treaty and the momen- 
tum developed in the START negotiations. 
The draft START treaty is a lengthy docu- 
ment, filled with bracketed language desig- 
nating sections of disagreement between 
the two sides. But through this summer in 
Geneva, those brackets have diminished. 
There is every reason to believe this process 
can continue. I can tell this Assembly that it 
is highly doubtful such a treaty can be ac- 
complished in a few months, but I can tell 
you a year from now is a possibility—more 
than a possibility. But we have no deadline. 


No agreement is better than a bad agree- 
ment. The United States remains hopeful, 
and we acknowledge the spirit of coopera- 
tion shown by the Soviet Union in these 
negotiations. We also look for that spirit to 
be applied to our concerns about compli- 
ance with existing agreements. 

So, too, our discussions on nuclear testing 
and defense and space have been useful. 
But let me here stress to this General As- 
sembly that much of the momentum in nu- 
clear arms control negotiations is due to 
technological progress itself, especially in 
the potential for space-based defensive sys- 
tems. I believe that the United States deter- 
mination to research and develop and, 
when ready, deploy such defensive sys- 
tems—systems targeted to destroy missiles, 
not people—accounts for a large share of 
the progress made in recent years in 
Geneva. With such systems, for the first 
time, in case of accidental launch or the act 
of a madman somewhere, major powers will 
not be faced with the single option of mas- 
sive retaliation but will instead have the 
chance of a saner choice: to shield against 
an attack instead of avenging it. So, too, as 
defensive systems grow in effectiveness, 
they reduce the threat and the value of 
greater and greater offensive arsenals. Only 
recently, briefings I have received in the 
Oval Office indicate that progress toward 
such systems may be even more rapid and 
less costly than we had at first thought. 
Today the United States reaffirms its com- 
mitment to its Strategic Defense Initiative 
and our offer to share the benefits of strate- 
gic defenses with others. 

And yet even as diplomatic and techno- 
logical progress holds out the hope of at last 
diminishing the awful cloud of nuclear 
terror we’ve lived under in the postwar era, 
even at this moment another ominous 
terror is loose once again in the world, a 
terror we thought the world had put 
behind, a terror that looms at us now from 
the long, buried past, from ghostly, scarring 
trenches and the haunting, wan faces of 
millions dead in one of the most inhumane 
conflicts of all time: poison gas, chemical 
warfare. Mr. Secretary-General, distin- 
guished delegates, the terror of it! The 
horror of it! We condemn it. The use of 
chemical weapons in the Iran-Iraq war, 
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beyond its tragic human toll, jeopardizes 
the moral and legal strictures that have 
held those weapons in check since World 
War I. Let this tragedy spark reaffirmation 
of the Geneva protocol outlawing the use of 
chemical weapons. I call upon the signato- 
ries to that protocol, as well as other con- 
cerned states, to convene a conference to 
consider actions that we can take together 
to reverse the serious erosion of this treaty. 
And we urge all nations to cooperate in 
negotiating a verifiable, truly global ban on 
chemical weapons at the Conference on 
Disarmament in Geneva. It is incumbent 
upon all civilized nations to ban, once and 
for all, and on a verifiable and global basis, 
the use of chemical and gas warfare. 

Finally, Mr. Secretary-General, we must 
redouble our efforts to stop further prolif- 
eration of nuclear weapons in the world. 
Likewise, proliferation in other high tech- 
nology weapons, such as ballistic missiles, is 
reaching global proportions, exacerbating 
regional rivalries in ways that can have 
global implications. The number of poten- 
tial suppliers is growing at an alarming rate, 
and more must be done to halt the spread 
of these weapons. This was a matter of dis- 
cussion last week between Secretary Shultz 
and Foreign Minister Shevardnadze. Talks 
between American and Soviet experts begin 
on this today. And we hope to see a multi- 
lateral effort to avoid having areas of ten- 
sion like the Middle East become even 
more deadly battlegrounds than they al- 
ready are. 

But in most of these areas, we see not 
only progress but also the potential for an 
increasingly vital role for multilateral efforts 
and institutions like this United Nations. 
That is why, now more than ever, the 
United Nations must continue to increase 
its effectiveness through budget and pro- 
gram reform. The U.N. already is enacting 
sweeping measures affecting personnel re- 
ductions, budgeting by consensus, and the 
establishment of program priorities. These 
actions are extremely important. The 
progress on reforms has allowed me to re- 
lease funds withheld under congressional 
restrictions. I expect the reform program 
will continue and that further funds will be 
released in our new fiscal year. 

And let me say here, we congratulate the 
United Nations on the work it has done in 
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three areas of special concern. First, our 
struggle against the scourge of terrorism 
and state-sponsored terrorism must contin- 
ue. And we must also end the scourge of 
hostage taking. Second, the work of the 
World Health Organization in coordinating 
and advancing research on AIDS is vital. All 
international efforts in this area must be 
redoubled. The AIDS crisis is a grave one. 
We must move as one to meet it. And so, 
too, is the drug crisis. We’re moving now 
toward a new anti-drug-trafficking conven- 
tion. This important treaty will be complet- 
ed in December. I am confident other 
strong U.N. drug control programs will also 
follow. The American people are profound- 
ly concerned and deeply angered. We will 
not tolerate the drug traffickers. We mean 
to make war on them, and we believe this 
is one war the United Nations can endorse 
and participate in. 

Yes, the United Nations is a better place 
than it was 8 years ago, and so, too, is the 
world. But the real issue of reform in the 
United Nations is not limited just to fiscal 
and administrative improvements but also 
to a higher sort of reform, an intellectual 
and philosophical reform, a reform of old 
views about the relationship between the 
individual and the state. 

Few developments, for example, have 
been more encouraging to the United 
States than the special session this body 
held on Africa 2% years ago, a session in 
which the United Nations joined as one in a 
call for free-market incentives and a lessen- 
ing of state controls to spur economic devel- 
opment. At one of the first international 
assemblies of my Presidency, in Cancin, 
Mexico, I said history demonstrates that, 
time and again, in place after place, eco- 
nomic growth and human progress make 
their greatest strides in countries that en- 
courage economic freedom, that individual 
farmers, laborers, owners, traders, and man- 
agers are the heart and soul of develop- 
ment. Trust them, because where they’re 
allowed to create and build, where they’re 
given a personal stake in deciding economic 
policies and benefiting from their success, 
then societies become more dynamic, pros- 
perous, progressive, and free. We believe in 
freedom. We know it works. And this, Mr. 
Secretary-General and distinguished dele- 
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gates, is the immutable lesson of the post- 
war era: that freedom works—even more, 
that freedom and peace work together. 
Every year that passes, everywhere in the 
world, this lesson is taking hold, from the 
People’s Republic of China to Cameroon, 
from Bolivia to Botswana, and, yes, in the 
citadel of Marxism-Leninism itself. No, my 
country did not invent this synergy of 
peace and freedom, but believe me, we 
impose no restrictions on the free export of 
our more than two centuries of experience 
with it. Free people blessed by economic 
opportunity and protected by laws that re- 
spect the dignity of the individual are not 
driven toward war or the domination of 
others. Here, then, is the way to world 
peace. 

And yet we Americans champion free- 
dom not only because it’s practical and ben- 
eficial but because it is also just, morally 
right. And here, Mr. Secretary-General, I 
hope you'll permit me to note that I have 
addressed this assemblage more than any of 
my predecessors and that this will be the 
last occasion I do so. So, I hope, too, I may 
be permitted now some closing reflections. 

The world is currently witnessing another 
celebration of international cooperation. At 
the Olympics we see nations joining togeth- 
er in the competition of sports, and we see 
young people who know precious little of 
the resentments of their elders coming to- 
gether as one. One of our young athletes 
from a home of modest means said that she 
drew the strength for her achievement 
from another source of wealth. “We were 
rich as a family,” she said, about the love 
she was given and the values she was 
taught. Mr. Secretary-General, I dare to 
hope that, in the sentiment of that young 
athlete, we see a sign of the rediscovery of 
old and tested values, values such as family, 
the first and most important unit of society, 
where all values and learning begin, an in- 
stitution to be cherished and protected. 
Values, too, such as work, community, free- 
dom, and faith. For it’s here we find the 
deeper rationale for the cause of human 
rights and world peace. 

And our own experience on this conti- 
nent, the American experience, though 
brief, has had one unmistakeable encounter, 
an insistence on the preservation of one 
sacred truth. It is a truth that our first Presi- 


dent, our Founding Father passed on in the 
first farewell address made to the American 
people. It is a truth that I hope now you'll 
permit me to mention in these remarks of 
farewell, a truth embodied in our Declara- 
tion of Independence: that the case for in- 
alienable rights, that the idea of human dig- 
nity, that the notion of conscience above 
compulsion can be made only in the con- 
text of higher law, only in the context of 
what one of the founders of this organiza- 
tion, Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold, 
has called devotion to something which is 
greater and higher than we are ourselves. 
This is the endless cycle, the final truth to 
which humankind seems always to return: 
that religion and morality, that faith in 
something higher, are prerequisites for free- 
dom, and that justice and peace within our- 
selves is the first step toward justice and 
peace in the world and for the ages. 

Yes, this is a place of great debate and 
grave discussions. And yet I cannot help but 
note here that one of our Founding Fa- 
thers, the most worldly of men, an interna- 
tionalist, Benjamin Franklin, interrupted 
the proceedings of our own Constitutional 
Convention to make much the same point. 
And I cannot help but think this morning of 
other beginnings, of where and when I first 
read those words: “And they shall beat their 
swords into plowshares . . .” and “your 
young men shall see visions and your old 
men shall dream dreams .. .” This morning, 
my thoughts go to her who gave me many 
things in life, but her most important gift 
was the knowledge of happiness and solace 
to be gained in prayer. It’s the greatest help 
I’ve had in my Presidency, and I recall here 
Lincoln’s words when he said only the most 
foolish of men would think he could con- 
front the duties of the office I now hold 
without turning to someone stronger, a 
power above all others. I think then of her 
and others like her in that small town in 
Illinois, gentle people who possessed some- 
thing that those who hold positions of 
power sometimes forget to prize. No one of 
them could ever have imagined the boy 
from the banks of the Rock River would 
come to this moment and have this oppor- 
tunity. But had they been told it would 
happen, I think they would have been a bit 
disappointed if I'd not spoken here for what 
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they knew so well: that when we grow 
weary of the world and its troubles, when 
our faith in humanity falters, it is then that 
we must seek comfort and refreshment of 
spirit in a deeper source of wisdom, one 
greater than ourselves. 

And so, if future generations do say of us 
that in our time peace came closer, that we 
did bring about new seasons of truth and 
justice, it will be cause for pride. But it shall 
be a cause of greater pride, still, if it is also 
said that we were wise enough to know the 
deliberations of great leaders and great 
bodies are but overture, that the truly- ma- 
jestic music, the music of freedom, of jus- 
tice, and peace is the music made in forget- 
ting self and seeking in silence the will of 
Him who made us. 

Thank you for your hospitality over the 
years. I bid you now farewell, and God bless 
you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:04 a.m. in 
the General Assembly Hall at the United 
Nations in New York City. 


Appointment of William J. Burns as 
Special Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs and Senior 
Director for Near East and South Asian 
Affairs 

September 26, 1988 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of William J. Burns as Special 
Assistant to the President for National Secu- 
rity Affairs and Senior Director for Near 
East and South Asian Affairs. 

Mr. Burns, a career Foreign Service offi- 
cer, has served on the National Security 
Council staff since 1986. His previous as- 
signments include Special Assistant to the 
Deputy Secretary of State, staff assistant to 
the Assistant Secretary of State for Near 
East and South Asian Affairs, and political 
officer at the U.S. Embassy in Amman, 
Jordan. 

Mr. Burns graduated from LaSalle Col- 
lege and holds a doctorate in international 
relations from Oxford University. He was 
born on April 4, 1956, in Fort Bragg, NC. 
Mr. Burns is married and resides in Wash- 
ington, DC. 
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Statement by the Assistant to the 
President for Press Relations on 
Protection of United States-Flagged 
Shipping in the Persian Gulf 


September 26, 1988 


After reviewing the current cease-fire in 
the Persian Gulf, which has been in effect 
since August 20, and consulting with allies 
and friends in the region, the President has 
decided to modify our present method of 
providing protection to U.S.-flagged ship- 
ping in the Gulf. The modification entails a 
change from a tight escort procedure to an 
“accompany” regime. In an accompany 
regime, U.S. forces will be positioned such 
that they can take appropriate action if 
U.S.-flagged ships are directly threatened. 


In making these adjustments, we would 
reiterate that the United States intends to 
maintain in the Gulf the forces required to 
protect U.S.-flagged shipping and support 
our national objectives. These changes in no 
way alter our commitment to freedom of 
navigation in the Gulf. 


Proclamation 5865—National 
Historically Black Colleges Week, 1988 


September 26, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Americans view with respect -and rejoic- 
ing the progress and prospects of our more 
than 100 historically Black colleges and uni- 
versities. In the past century and more, 
these institutions have enabled countless 
students, many of them disadvantaged, to 
discover and utilize their capabilities and to 
seize the world of opportunity afforded by 
higher education. We can be grateful for 
the alumni of these schools, for their histor- 
ic contributions, for their continuing 
achievements, and for the distinction that is 
theirs in every field of endeavor across our 
country and around the globe. 


We can all be grateful, too, as this observ- 
ance brings to mind a movement of deci- 
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sive national significance in which many 
students and graduates of historically Black 
colleges and universities played a large role. 
The courage and witness of thousands of 
students from these institutions were key 
components of the civil rights movement. 
Their words and action sparked America’s 
conscience and helped lead to the ending of 
legal sanction for racial discrimination and 
segregation. The spirit and the example of 
these brave Americans live on today as the 
work of brotherhood, understanding, equali- 
ty, justice, and reconciliation continues 
across our land. 


Historically Black colleges and universi- 
ties now benefit from the broad recognition 
they have earned and from closer ties with 
one another, with research centers, and 
with private enterprise. These institutions 
have built a base of scholarship and accom- 
plishment that channels a wealth of talent 
and creativity into the service of the well- 
being of Black Americans and the strength 
of our entire Nation. On the foundation of 
emancipation in the aftermath of the Civil 
War, historically Black colleges have erect- 
ed an impressive edifice of educational ex- 
perience and excellence. Their legacy of 
learning and their sustained success will 
surely remain a tribute to their students, 
staffs, graduates, and friends and a blessing 
for every American in the years to come. 


The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
290, has designated the week beginning 
September 25, 1988, as “National Historical- 
ly Black Colleges Week” and authorized 
and requested the President to issue a proc- 
lamation in observance of this event. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning Sep- 
tember 25, 1988, as National Historically 
Black Colleges Week. I urge all Americans 
to observe this week with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities to express our respect 
and appreciation for the outstanding aca- 
demic and social accomplishments of our 
Nation’s historically Black institutions of 
higher learning. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-sixth day of Septem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and eighty-eight, and of the Independ- 


ence of the United States of America the 
two hundred and thirteenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:02 p.m., September 28, 1988] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on September 
27. 


Statement on Signing the Department 
of the Interior and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Act, Fiscal Year 1989 


September 27, 1988 


I have today signed H.R. 4867, the De- 
partment of the Interior and Related Agen- 
cies Appropriations Act for Fiscal Year 
1989. The Act provides necessary funds to 
manage the natural resources under Feder- 
al stewardship, to assist Native Americans, 
to support cultural institutions, and to assist 
the Nation’s territories and possessions. This 
is the fifth appropriations bill enacted for 
the Fiscal Year that begins on October 1. 

Although on balance the Act merited my 
approval, the Congress has not demonstrat- 
ed the fiscal responsibility with this Act that 
it exercised with the previous four appro- 
priations Acts for the coming fiscal year. 
This Act appropriates $680 million more 
than I requested and brings the Nation 
$198 million closer to a Federal budget se- 
questration under the Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings law. This congressional overspending 
cannot continue if the Nation is to avoid the 
uniform, across-the-board cuts that a seques- 
tration inflicts equally on lower priority pro- 
grams and on the high priority programs 
upon which many Americans depend. 

I urge the Congress to act swiftly to send 
me the remainder of the Fiscal Year 1989 
appropriations bills—on time and on 
budget. 

The Congress included in H.R. 4867 an- 
other extension of the moratorium on 
granting oil and gas leases for certain areas 
of the Outer Continental Shelf. The Con- 
gress increased the damaging effect of the 
moratorium by extending it to apply to 
grants of permits for drilling and explora- 
tion activities under leases already granted. 
For the Congress to prohibit the issuance of 
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such permits to those who already had ob- 
tained leases is unfair. 

Many provisions of H.R. 4867 reflect a 
growing and disturbing trend on the part of 
the Congress to include unconstitutional 
committee approval or veto requirements 
in appropriations bills. This Act includes, for 
example, provisions purporting to require 
the approval of congressional committees 
for (1) changes in Forest Service regional 
boundaries, or movement or closure of re- 
gional offices, (2) changes in the Forest 
Service appropriations structure, (3) reduc- 
tion of personnel in the Indian Health Serv- 
ice, and (4) assessments against certain pro- 
grams and activities. 

In granting authority or making appro- 
priations by law, the Congress may not re- 
serve to its committees approval or veto 
power over the exercise of that authority or 
the expenditure of those appropriations. 
The reservation of such power to congres- 
sional committees clearly conflicts with the 
constitutional principles the Supreme Court 
enunciated in INS v. Chadha, 462 U.S. 919 
(1983). The Executive branch will continue 
to provide committees the notification and 
full consultation that interbranch comity re- 
quires in matters in which the Congress has 
indicated such a special interest. 

Finally, two provisions of the Act purport 
to require the Executive branch to submit 
requests for supplemental appropriaticns to 
replenish certain expended Department of 
Interior funds. The Constitution grants ex- 
clusively to the President the power to rec- 
ommend to the consideration of the Con- 
gress such measures as he judges necessary 
and expedient. Because the Congress may 
not by law command the President to exer- 
cise in particular circumstances the power 
that the Constitution commits to his judg- 
ment of necessity and expedience, such pro- 
visions have been consistently treated as ad- 
visory, not mandatory. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
September 27, 1988. 


Note: H.R. 4867, approved September 27, 
was assigned Public Law No. 100-446. 


Proclamation 5866—Religious Freedom 
Week, 1988 


September 27, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


America’s creed of liberty has never been 
expressed better than in the words of the 
Book of Leviticus emblazoned on the Liber- 
ty Bell, “Proclaim liberty throughout all the 
land unto all the inhabitants thereof.” The 
American people have long recognized that 
the liberty we cherish must include the 
freedom to worship God as each of us pleas- 
es. We can all rejoice in noting that a criti- 
cal step in the history of this freedom was 
taken nearly two centuries ago this month. 


On September 25, 1789, the Congress 
proposed and sent to the States for ratifica- 
tion a series of 10 Amendments to the new 
Constitution. This Bill of Rights would safe- 
guard and perpetuate the rights and liber- 
ties for which the American people had 
fought the War of Independence and the 
States had ratified the Constitution. Because 
of the First Amendment’s vital clauses— 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof;. . .”-—the 199th anni- 
versary of the introduction of the Bill of 
Rights is a fitting time to begin a week in 
celebration of religious freedom. 


The religious liberty described in this 
Amendment is the protection of religion 
and conscience from government interfer- 
ence. It creates neither hostility between 
government and religion nor a civil religion 
of secularism. The fundamental principle of 
religious liberty, that government can nei- 
ther forbid nor force the people’s practice 
of religion, was essential to the founding of 
our Nation. Our leaders knew that faith 
blesses men and nations alike as it fosters 
morality and justice. George Washington 
stated in his Farewell Address, “Reason and 
experience both forbid us to expect that 
national morality can prevail in exclusion of 
religious principle.” The Northwest Ordi- 
nance of 1787, which the Congress reenact- 
ed in 1789, similarly stated, “Religion, mo- 
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rality, and knowledge being necessary to 
good government and the happiness of 
mankind, schools and the means of learning 
shall forever be encouraged.” 


The Founders realized that we must 
guard freedom of religion with eternal vigi- 
lance against tyranny and bigotry. Washing- 
ton emphasized this in a letter to Moses 
Seixas of the Hebrew Congregation of 
Touro Synagogue in Newport, Rhode 
Island, in 1790. Our first President noted 
Americans’ “liberty of conscience and im- 
munities of citizenship” and said that it was 
not “by the indulgence of one class of 
people that another enjoyed the exercise, of 
their inherent natural rights.” Rather, “hap- 
pily the Government of the United States, 
. . . gives to bigotry no sanction, to persecu- 
tion no assistance. . . .” 


President Washington proudly called this 
policy “enlarged and liberal” and “worthy 
of imitation.” Through the years, Americans 
of goodwill have echoed these sentiments, 
seeking freedom, brotherhood, justice, and 
reconciliation. We will always do so if we 
continue to revere the First Amendment’s 
protection of religious freedom. 


The Congress, by House Joint Resolution 
518, has designated the week of September 
25, 1988, as “Religious Freedom Week.” 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
do hereby proclaim the week beginning 
September 25, 1988, as Religious Freedom 
Week. I urge the people of the United 
States to observe this week with appropri- 
ate ceremonies and activities. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-seventh day of Sep- 
tember, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and eighty-eight, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America 
the two hundred and thirteenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:03 p.m., September 28, 1988] 


Statement on Signing the Military 
Construction Appropriations Act, Fiscal 
Year 1989 


September 27, 1988 


I have today signed H.R. 4586, the Mili- 
tary Construction Appropriations Act for 
Fiscal Year 1989. The Act appropriates $9.1 
billion for military construction programs 
for the fiscal year that begins October 1. 
The Act funds these programs at responsi- 
ble levels for fiscal year 1989 that are con- 
sistent with the Nation’s defense needs and 
with the need for fiscal restraint. This is the 
sixth appropriations act that I have ap- 
proved for the coming fiscal year. 

Section 116 of the Act provides that the 
Secretary of Defense is to inform specified 
congressional committees of the plans and 
scope for any proposed military exercise in- 
volving United States personnel 30 days 
prior to its occurring, if amounts expended 
for construction are anticipated to exceed 
$100,000. I have approved H.R. 4586 with 
the understanding that Section 116 encom- 
passes only exercises where providing thirty 
days’ advance notice is feasible and consist- 
ent with my constitutional authority and 
duty to protect the national security. 

Section 125 of H.R. 4586 provides that 
the Secretary of Defense shall include in 
the fiscal year 1990 program a legislative 
proposal to authorize the installment pur- 
chase by the Government of military hous- 
ing units and that the budget request for 
fiscal year 1990 shall include a request for 
sums necessary to implement a pilot pro- 
gram for not to exceed 3,000 units. The 
Constitution grants exclusively to the Presi- 
dent the power to recommend for the con- 
sideration of the Congress such measures as 
he judges necessary and expedient. Because 
the Congress may not by law command the 
President to exercise in particular circum- 
stances the power that the Constitution 
commits to his judgment, such provisions 
have been consistently treated as advisory, 
not mandatory. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
September 27, 1988. 


Note: H.R. 4586, approved September 27, 
was assigned Public Law No. 100-447. The 
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statement was released by the Office of the 
Press Secretary on September 28. 


Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Annual Report of the 
Rehabilitation Services Administration 
September 28, 1988 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with Section 13 of the Re- 
habilitation Act of 1973, as amended, I am 
pleased to transmit the annual report of the 
Rehabilitation Services Administration. The 
report, prepared by the Department of 
Education, covers activities supported 
under the Act in Fiscal Year 1987. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
September 28, 1988. 


Message to the House of 
Representatives Returning Without 
Approval the Textile Apparel and 
Footwear Trade Act of 1988 


September 28, 1988 


To the House of Representatives: 

I am returning without my approval H.R. 
1154, the “Textile Apparel and Footwear 
Trade Act of 1988,” a bill that would have 
disastrous effects on the U.S. economy. It 
would impose needless costs on American 
consumers, threaten jobs in our export in- 
dustries, jeopardize our overseas farm sales, 
and undermine our efforts to obtain a more 
open trading system for U.S. exports. 

This bill represents protectionism at its 
worst. The supposed benefits of the bill 
would be temporary at best. Protectionism 
does not save jobs. Only improved competi- 
tiveness can truly protect jobs, yet there is 
nothing in this bill that would encourage 
domestic industries to become more com- 
petitive. At a time when American exports 
are booming, the United States must not 
embark on a course that would diminish 
our trade opportunities. 
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Moreover, there is no economic justifica- 
tion for the bill. Fibers consumed by U.S. 
mills were at record levels in 1987. Domes- 
tic textile and apparel production, profits, 
and exports all posted sharp gains in 1986 
and 1987, and this trend is continuing in 
1988. Capacity utilization in this industry 
remains well above the national average. 
Consumer apparel prices, which rose sharp- 
ly in the first half of this year, would be 
forced up even fastér by the bill. This 
would break the clothing budgets of many 
American families. 

When I vetoed an earlier version of the 
textile bill 3 years ago, I directed the Office 
of the U.S. Trade Representative to renego- 
tiate the Multi-Fiber Arrangement—the 
multilateral agreement that sets the rules 
for trade in textiles—in order to strengthen 
our ability to control textile and apparel im- 
ports. That task was accomplished on 
August 1, 1986. Under this Arrangement, 
we have negotiated tough, new agreements 
with our largest textile trading partners. 
Nearly 1,500 quotas, in addition to textile 
and apparel tariffs averaging almost 18 per- 
cent, make this industry the most protected 
sector of our economy. Indeed, textile and 
apparel imports increased only 2 percent in 
1987 and have decreased almost 10 percent 
during the first 7 months of 1988. There is 
no need for further protection from im- 
ports. 

At the same time I am sensitive to the 
difficulties that families and communities 
face because of internal restructuring in the 
textile, apparel, and footwear industries. 
This bill would not stop these trends. They 
are the inevitable result of a dynamic, ex- 
panding economy. The best way to help 
displaced workers is to retrain them for 
new jobs. Thanks to dislocated workers as- 
sistance, Trade Adjustment Assistance, and 
the Worker Readjustment Assistance Pro- 
gram I proposed, many services are now 
available for workers who must shift jobs as 
the economy adjusts to competitive chal- 
lenges. Our goal must be to retrain and 
move dislocated workers into the industries 
of the future, not to maintain them in non- 
competitive and inefficient facilities at all 
costs. 

Our free and fair trade policies have cre- 
ated 17 million new jobs in the past 6 years. 
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The percentage of the working-age popula- 
tion now employed is the highest in our 
Nation’s history. Exports are running at 
record levels, and our manufacturing indus- 
tries are stronger and more competitive 
than they have been in a decade. H.R. 1154 
would threaten these gains by setting off a 
dangerous chain reaction of retaliation and 
counter-retaliation in the international 
trade system. 

Three years ago I announced an aggres- 
sive, growth-oriented trade strategy aimed 
at opening markets currently closed to 
American exporters. Since then we have 
challenged unfair trade practices around 
the world and negotiated trade agreements 
that have created significant export oppor- 
tunities fer American firms. In August I 
signed into law the “Omnibus Trade and 
Competitiveness Act of 1988,” which pro- 
vides additional tools for prying open closed 
foreign markets. And today I am approving 
legislation to implement the U.S.-Canada 
Free Trade Agreement, a historic trade 
pact that will create the world’s largest free 
trade area. The protectionism of H.R. 1154 


is the antithesis of the free trade principles 
of these two laws. 


America’s export opportunities have 
never been brighter and our prospects for 
continued economic growth have never 
been better. Increased trade means more 
jobs and a better standard of living. It 
would be a tragic mistake to change course 
now that American businesses have re- 
gained their competitive edge and are win- 
ning sales around the globe. Accordingly, I 
am disapproving H.R. 1154. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
September 28, 1988. 


Remarks on Signing the United States- 
Canada Free-Trade Agreement 
Implementation Act of 1988 


September 28, 1988 


The President. This is a moment future 
historians will cite as a landmark, a turning 
point in the forward march of trade, com- 
merce, and even civilization itself. That’s a 


dramatic statement, I know, but I think ev- 
eryone here is aware of the historical 
import of what we do today. Today, Sep- 
tember 28, 1988, I am signing into law the 
United States-Canada Free Trade Agree- 
ment Implementation Act of 1988. 

This agreement brings down the tariff 
walls between our two nations and, in so 
doing, creates the world’s largest free-trade 
area. Businesses and consumers in both our 
countries will have unprecedented freedom 
to choose among a staggering array of goods 
and services. It'll mean lower prices for 
consumers, jobs galore for workers, and 
new markets for producers. It'll stimulate 
investment in both economies, which will 
mean the rapid advancement of new tech- 
nologies. It means a stronger and freer mar- 
ketplace for the United States and Canada. 
There'll be a rich flow of agriculture and 
energy resources from one country to the 
other in a way that will profit both. We also 
deal with the service sectors of our econo- 
mies, providing for the first time an explicit 
assurance that in such areas as accounting, 
tourism, insurance, and engineering our 
peoples will be free to choose their suppli- 
ers. 

The U.S.-Canada Free Trade Agreement, 
which recognizes the similarities between 
our economies and our political systems, 
also respects our different histories, aspira- 
tions, and densities—the reality that Canada 
and the United States are two distinct vari- 
ations of a common theme of freedom, de- 
mocracy, and human rights. As leaders of 
the free world, Canada and the United 
States are pointing the way toward the 
future. Canada’s visionary Prime Minister, 
Brian Mulroney, and its able Ambassador, 
Allan Gotlieb, understand well that free 
trade is an idea whose time has come. One 
of the signs of this change is the very pas- 
sage of this bill. We must make sure the 
freedoms we enjoy include the freedom to 
choose at home and the freedom to be 
chosen abroad. This nation, which was born 
to nurture human freedoms, must take the 
lead in establishing the principle that one of 
the most important human freedoms is free 
exchange. 

That principle was the animating force 
behind the sterling work of Ambassador 
Clayton Yeutter [U.S. Trade Representa- 
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tive] and former Treasury Secretary James 
Baker. The cooperation among them, the 
administration, and Members of Congress 
on both sides of the aisle was decisive. The 
congressional leadership promised and de- 
livered prompt action, and the result was 
overwhelming approval by both Houses. 
They deserve the Nation’s thanks for a job 
well done. 

This legislation reflects overwhelming 
support for the elimination of barriers to 
trade between the United States and 
Canada. It reflects the sound economic 
principles of free trade that benefit Ameri- 
can businesses and workers. The bill is a 
hallmark of free trade, in marked contrast 
to the damaging protectionist textiles bills 
that I vetoed earlier today. 

What the United States and Canada are 
accomplishing on a bilateral basis is an ex- 
ample of what we can and must achieve 
multilaterally. That is why we look forward 
to continuing the midterm review of the 
Uruguay round negotiations [multilateral 
trade negotiations] in Montreal later this 
year. This agreement is a model for those 
talks to follow. Just as the pessimists were 
wrong about this agreement, so will the 
pessimists tbe wrong about the Uruguay 
round. Today we not only commemorate 
this legislation as the happy conclusion of a 
bilateral pact but pledge our commitment 
to the successful completion of the Uruguay 
round by 1990. The midterm review will be 
the most important trade matter in the last 
months of this administration, and I urge 
our trading partners to be ready to do busi- 
ness in December. We sure will be. 

Let the 5,000-mile border between 
Canada and the United States stand as a 
symbol for the future. No soldier stands 
guard to protect it. Barbed wire does not 
deface it. And no invisible barrier of eco- 
nomic suspicion and fear will extend it. Let 
it forever be not a point of division but a 
meeting place between our great and true 
friends. This bill is the product of the vision 
of the American and Canadian people who 
are leading the way toward a new era of 
freedom. Now, I thank you. May God bless 
all of you. And I shall now sign this agree- 
ment. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:36 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. H.R. 
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5090, approved September 28, was assigned 
Public Law No. 100-449. 


Remarks to Office of Management and 
Budget Staff on the Budget Process 


September 28, 1988 


The President. Before I begin my re- 
marks, I have an announcement to make. I 
have accepted the resignation of Jim Miller 
as Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget, effective October 15th. Deputy 
OMB Director Joe Wright will take his 
place. 

Now, it goes without saying that I’m sorry 
to see Jim go. He’s made an outstanding 
contribution to our administration and our 
nation these last 8 years. He was part of the 
team that showed up for work on our first 
day in office. He started at OMB, where he 
was our first Administrator for Information 
and Regulatory Affairs and the Executive 
Director of Vice President Bush’s Presiden- 
tial Task Force on Regulatory Relief. He 
then spent 4 years as Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, returning to OMB 
in October 1985 as Director. In each post, 
he served with distinction. In his first stint 
at OMB and as the head of the FTC, he 
played a leading role in removing the 
shackles of excessive regulation from our 
economy. I believe that a great deal of the 
credit for our recovery goes to that effort. 
Since becoming Director of OMB, he has 
been at the center of our battle to bring the 
deficit down. And it says something that it’s 
been coming down almost from the day he 
took over. 

Jim, what can I say to an old comrade-in- 
arms and to your lovely wife, Demaris, but 
thank you, Godspeed, and God bless you. 
By the way, Jim will become a distinguished 
fellow at the Center for the Study of Public 
Choice at George Mason University, a dis- 
tinguished fellow with the Citizens for a 
Sound Economy, and chairman of an advi- 
sory board to Washington Economic Re- 
search Consultants. He calls this taking a 
break. [Laughter] 

It will be hard to fill Jim’s shoes, but if 
there’s a man to do it, it’s Joe Wright. And 
Joe is also what the Navy calls a plank 
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holder. He’s been here from the very first 
day and has been Deputy Director of OMB 
since 1982. Joe has headed our manage- 
ment improvement programs, which are 
among the least heralded but, for my 
money, most important accomplishments of 
our administration. He has also chaired the 
board that oversees our inspectors general 
and their employees. If there’s any man 
who can say that he has saved the Ameri- 
can people billions of dollars in our cam- 
paign against wage, fraud, and abuse in the 
Government, it’s Joe Wright. And, like Jim, 
Joe has also been up to his neck in our 
budget negotiations with Congress. Joe, 
you're already aboard. So, I won’t say, Wel- 
come aboard, but I will say, It'll be great to 
know that your sure and steady hand is on 
the tiller at OMB. 

Now, for those of you who don’t work 
here, let me say welcome to the White 
House complex. White House complex— 
that’s because nothing in Washington is 
ever simple. 

But as all of us here know, particularly 
Jim and Joe, there is nothing in this city of 
puzzles that is more complex, more ob- 
scure, more of a puzzle than the budget 
process. And the budget process is why 
we're here today. You are the ones who are 
changing this neverending government 
game of dungeons and dragons and chang- 
ing it for good. You are showing those who 
thought they had a monopoly on Washing- 
ton wisdom and who said that the budget 
process was an impossible scrabble and who 
said that anyone who tried to reform it 
would do it only at his or her own risk. You 
are showing them they didn’t have a clue. 
And that’s why, in my book, you should go 
to the head of the class. With your help, we 
are overcoming, at last, 40 years of govern- 
ment, and particularly congressional, indeci- 
sion, mismanagement, and delay. The histo- 
ry here is astounding. I doubt that there’s 1 
American in 10,000 who knows how bad 
things had become or how hard and long 
we in our administration and our friends in 
Congress have fought to fix them. 

But let me say that I’ve never lost faith 
that we would win in the end, although I 
know some did, and I can understand that. 
After all, there have seemed at times to be 
so few of us—and so many of those who had 
an interest in things as they were—well, 


that sometimes it’s reminded me of a scene 
from an old western. The marshal and his 
deputy are about to ride into a wild town 
that they’re supposed to clean up. And the 
marshal turns to the deputy and says, “This 
place is filled with 2,000 of the worst 
thieves, gunslingers, and desperadoes in the 
West. It’s you and me against them all, and 
I'd say the odds are just about even.” 
[Laughter] 

But think for a minute of the record of 
the last 40 years. Since 1948 not once have 
all of the Government’s appropriations bills 
been passed by Congress, forwarded to the 
President, and approved by the start of the 
fiscal year. Only once were all 13 appro- 
priations bills even out of Congress when 
the fiscal year began, and that was 10 years 
ago. Some departments have been running 
with stopgap funding for years. Treasury, 
for example, has had only one appropria- 
tions bill in the last 8 years. For the rest of 
the time, it was funded entirely through 
continuing resolutions, a practice which, 
among other things, can disrupt major con- 
tracts and undermine the critical business 
of the Government. 

From the day I was sworn in as President 
until today, I should have received a total of 
91 appropriations bills for signature or veto. 
Congress has sent me only 37, and only 9 
were here by the start of the fiscal year. In 
fact, until a few weeks ago, it had been a 
long time since I’d seen any appropriation 
bills at all, any time in the year—not since 
December 12, 1985, to be exact. Ah, for the 
good old days. [Laughter] 

Last January when I delivered my State 
of the Union Address to Congress, I noted 
how the entire rickety system had collapsed 
at the beginning of that fiscal year. We’d 
had 4 continuing resolutions lasting 41 days 
the first time, 36 days the second, 2 days 
the third, and 3 days the last time. And 
then along came the continuing resolution 
that contained all the Government’s appro- 
priations in one gigantic mountain of a 
bill. It was 1,057 pages long, weighed 14 
pounds, and was 2 months late. Even Con- 
gress didn’t know what was in it. They sent 
it to us so late that we had only a few 
hours—not days, hours—to sign or shut 
down the Government. Now, I know I don’t 
have to remind many of you of that fiasco, 
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because you were among the 300 people on 
our staff at OMB who had to read it. You 
have my sympathy. [Laughter] There was, 
of course, a lot in that bill I didn’t like. But 
I decided to sign it because to do otherwise 
it would have closed down the Govern- 
ment. But as I told Congress in January— 
right after I just about crushed my finger 
dropping that paper monster on the 
podium—{laughter|—I wasn’t fooling when 
I did that. [Laughter] It had been under- 
neath. It was sore for 3 days. [Laughter] 
Well, I told them the next time they sent 
me a bill like that I won’t sign it. 

And the warning’s been taken to heart. 
Already Congress has passed and I have 
signed six appropriations bills: Energy and 
Water, HUD, Labor and HHS, Treasury and 
Postal Service, Interior, and military con- 
struction. I also expect to receive three 
other bills shortly: Transportation; foreign 
operations; and Commerce, Justice, and 
State. And that will leave just three bills 
with which we have problems. Congress 
and our administration are working togeth- 
er to iron out the differences and finish the 
Nation’s business when it should be fin- 
ished. I’ve said many times that I want to 
receive all the remaining appropriations 
bills, ones that I can sign, by this Friday. On 
our end of Pennsylvania Avenue, we’re 
pulling out all the stops to see that this 
happens. 

And when I sign the last of these bills, I 
expect that my thoughts will turn to a spe- 
cial American. Forty-one years ago, just 
before the Government started down the 
path of never getting its business quite 
done, a man came to Washington who was 
destined to become one of our great Sena- 
tors. Today, on the eve of his retirement, he 
is chairman of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee and second ranking majority 
member of the Armed Services Committee. 
He has been a supporter of our drive to 
restore America’s strength. He’s working 
with us as we fight to restore the integrity 
of the budget process. And that’s exactly 
what the issue is: integrity—making sure all 
the cards on how the Government is spend- 
ing the American people’s money are on 
the table for the American people to see. 

Well, John Stennis is a man of integrity, 
and he is a patriot. He knows how much it 
means to our nation’s future to get the 
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budget process back on schedule. I’m dedi- 
cating our drive to finish the budget proc- 
ess on time this year to Senator Stennis. 
And I hope every Member of the Senate, as 
well as the House, will think of their votes 
on timely appropriations bills as a way to 
salute Senator Stennis and to thank him for 
41 years of service to our beloved land. 

And to each of you, let me also say, 
Thank you. You are the unsung heroes of 
this momentous change in how Federal 
business is conducted. Without you, it 
wouldn’t be happening. Because of you, our 
Nation will be stronger in the years to 
come. 

I thank you, and God bless you all. 

Director Miller. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Thank you for those nice things you 
said about me. You can’t imagine the im- 
portance of your support and confidence in 
me over the last several years in boosting 
my morale. I certainly look forward to 
working with new colleagues: Jim Buchan- 
an, Bob Tollison and Richard Fink, David 
Kaplan, Mark Crain, and Betty Tillman. But 
when we talked this morning, I indicated to 
you this OMB staff is something very, very 
special in Washington. It is the cream of the 
crop, and I have been mightily privileged 
to be associated with them. They work 
without waver. They work endless hours. 
They work with enormous loyalty to the 
Presidency, and they have served you well. 

Mr. President, in choosing Joe Wright as 
my successor, you could not have chosen 
more wisely. Joe is a loyal, knowledgeable, 
indefatigable leader, and I am sure that he 
will provide the best leadership for OMB in 
the coming months. And I assure you, 
moreover, Mr. President, of a smooth transi- 
tion. The transition will be as smooth as a 
muddy, shallow lake in the calm day in 
Georgia or in Virginia, either one. [Laugh- 
ter] You won’t miss me, Mr. President, it 
will be so smooth. 

Finally, Mr. President, thank you for the 
challenge and the opportunity to have 
served you these past years. Eight years 
ago, before your election, I signed on to the 
Reagan-Bush team, and I have cherished 
every second of that opportunity. It’s been 
the most rewarding of my career. I would 
not take anything for it. I feel about my 
experience working for you, Mr. Presi- 
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dent—and I’ve drawn this analogy before— 
it reminds me of when I received my Ph.D. 
from the University of Virginia, and unlike 
Joe Biden, I really am the first in my family 
to have received a college education. 
[Laughter] And when I received my Ph.D., 
my mama came up to me and threw her 
arms around me and said, “Jimmy, this is 
something no one can ever take away from 
you.” And I feel that about my experience 
working for you. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Deputy Director Wright. Well, Jim, let 
me start out by saying that’s not true. We'll 
miss you a great deal—a great deal. In your 
1978 campaign, Mr. President, you stated: 
“I pledge to you to restore to the Federal 
Government the capacity to do the people’s 
work without dominating their lives. I 
pledge to you a Government that will not 
only work well but wisely.” That was at the 
1980 convention, and you cannot imagine 
the impact that had on a great number of 
us that decided: Now, that is the adminis- 
tration that we want to be in. That is the 
person that we want to come in and work 
for and follow. 

I had the pleasure of spending my first 
year in your administration under Secretary 
Mac Baldrige. He was truly a terrific person 
and a good Cabinet officer. But I had no 
idea what a wonderful challenge it would 
be until I joined OMB 6 years ago, in fol- 
lowing your policies. Because at that time 
we were losing $1 billion to $1% billion a 
week to the deficit, as a result of the reces- 
sion that you inherited from your predeces- 
sor. But the bank that I was in before—if 
that would have happened, you would have 
devalued the portfolio of the predecessor 
and then started fresh. But we couldn’t do 
that. So, we started working with diligence 
to get that deficit down. 

As a result of the Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings bill, the balanced budget agreement, 
and, Mr. President, your slogan of just say 
no to tax increases, by golly, we were able 
to go ahead and make the most significant 
reduction in the deficit that’s happened. 
And we’re still working on it. and we will 
win on that deficit. It will come down. 
During the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings and 
balanced budget agreements, Jim Miller 
was right out there in front the entire time. 
Mr. President, he served you well with dis- 
tinction and with results. 


But while also doing that, I had the ex- 
citement of being your point man, for ex- 
ample, on the welfare reform bill that was 
just passed. And I think it’s absolutely amaz- 
ing that we could get meaningful work re- 
quirements as part of the reform of our 
welfare system. And we couldn’t have done 
it without you. It’s a tremendous achieve- 
ment. Also on the housing bills, the high- 
way bills—and to also have the true privi- 
lege of following your guidance on the 
Reform ’88 management improvement pro- 
gram. As when you said we did not come in 
here, Joe, to just make changes; we came in 
here to make fundamental changes in the 
way the Government operates. 


You asked for a cash management system 
on a $2 trillion cash flow. It’s in place. You 
asked for a credit management system on a 
$1 trillion portfolio. It’s in place. And the 
largest Federal Governmentwide financial 
accounting and control system is going in 
place right now, Mr. President. It’s an im- 
portant time right now preparing your last 
budget, and hopefully George Bush’s first, 
working with the National Economic Com- 
mission as they come in with their recom- 
mendations. I am honored that you selected 
me for this task, truly honored. 


But I’ve got to say that I’ve got the most 
competent group of professional work force 
and workhorses in front of you that you’ve 
got in the entire Federal Government: the 
professional staff of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. And with that, we will 
put together a package that you will be 
very proud of. And it will be the start of the 
final 3 years of Gramm-Rudman to get the 
deficit down to balance. 

My wife, Ellen, and I—this is my wife, 
Ellen; say, hi—{laughter|—are very pleased 
to join your Cabinet family. And Jim, I’ve 
been riding shotgun for you for 2 years. 
Okay, you’ve been guiding the horses. I'll 
move on over, and I hope I do you proud. I 
drive the horses straight. Thank you very 
much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:04 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 
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Appointment of Daniel J. Elazar as a 
Member of the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations 


September 28, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Daniel J. Elazar to be a 
member of the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations for a term of 2 
years. This is a reappointment. 


Since 1967 Dr. Elazar has been a profes- 
sor of political science and director of the 
center for study of federalism at Temple 
University in Philadelphia, PA. Dr. Elazar 
graduated from the University of Chicago 
(M.A., 1957; Ph.D., 1959). He was born on 
August 25, 1934, in Minneapolis, MN. He.is 
married, has three children, and resides in 
Philadelphia. 


Nomination of Arthur Albert Brennan 
To Be a Member of the National 
Mediation Board 


September 28, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Arthur Albert Brennan to 
be a member of the National Mediation 
Board for the term expiring July 1, 1991. 
He would succeed Helen M. Witt. 


Since 1985 Mr. Brennan has been a labor 
arbitrator and mediator in Cotuit, MA. 
Prior to this he was director of representa- 
tion for the Air Line Pilots Association in 
Washington, DC, 1972-1984. He was also 
staff vice president for industrial relation 
for Hughes Airwest, 1970-1972. ‘ 


Mr. Brennan graduated from Boston Col- 
lege (A.B., 1945; M.A., 1951). He was born 
August 17, 1922, in Boston, MA. He served 
in the U.S. Air Force, 1942-1944 and 1945- 
1946. He has three children and currently 
resides in Cotuit, MA. 
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Nomination of Miguel Rios, Jr., To Be 
a Member of the National Science 
Board 


September 28, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Miguel Rios, Jr., to be a 
member of the National Science Board, Na- 
tional Science Foundation, for a term expir- 
ing May 10, 1994. He would succeed 
Norman C. Rasmussen. 

Since 1985 Dr. Rios has been president, 
founder, and owner of ORION Internation- 
al Technologies, Inc., in Albuquerque, NM. 
Prior to this he was a member of the tech- 
nological staff of Sandia National Laborato- 
ries, 1975-1984. 

Dr. Rios graduated from the University of 
Southern California (B.S., 1965), California 
State University at Los Angeles (M.S., 1967), 
and the University of Maryland (Ph.D., 
1971). He was born July 18, 1941, in El 
Paso, TX. He is married, has four children, 
and resides in Albuquerque, NM. 


Nomination of John D. Crawford To 
Be a Member of the Railroad 
Retirement Board 


September 28, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John D. Crawford to be a 
member of the Railroad Retirement Board 
for the term of 5 years from August 29, 
1988. This is a reappointment. 

Since 1983 Mr. Crawford has been a man- 
agement member of the U.S. Railroad Re- 
tirement Board in Chicago, IL. Prior to this, 
he served in several capacities with the Chi- 
cago & North Western Transportation Co., 
1958-1983: as assistant vice president for 
labor relations, director, assistant to the vice 
president, assistant manager, and a labor at- 
torney. 

Mr. Crawford graduated from Loyola 
University (A.B., 1948) and Georgetown 
University Law School (LL.B., 1951). He 
was born August 9, 1924, in Chicago, IL. 
Mr. Crawford served in the U.S. Navy Re- 
serve, 1944-1981. He is married and cur- 
rently resides in Glenview, IL. 
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Proclamation 5867—National Sewing 
Month, 1988 


September 28, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Americans are naturally proud of their 
practical genius; their love and mastery of 
domestic crafts, handed down from genera- 
tion to generation, are among our prime 
national virtues. Throughout American his- 
tory, one such craft has been the art of 
sewing. National Sewing Month, 1988, cele- 
brates the American tradition of sewing in 
the home and salutes the estimated 90 mil- 
lion citizens who partake of its challenges 
and rewards. 

Home sewing is an enjoyable and produc- 
tive pastime that serves a variety of useful 
purposes. For instance, it inspires people to 
pursue sewing-related occupations; sewing 
skills learned at home or during more 
formal instruction help foster lifelong ca- 
reers in fields such as fashion, pattern- 
making, retail merchandising, and interior 
and textile design. Many people find that 
home sewing is a boon to friendship among 
neighbors, or a good way for caring citizens 
to assist their fellowman through volunteer 
projects. Sewing’s closest link to most of us, 
however, is undoubtedly its familiarity as a 
part of daily life in the home. That is be- 
cause the sewing circle has so often been a 
link between grandparents, parents, and 
children; in its pleasures and satisfactions 
are found both a sense of individual accom- 
plishment and an intuition of a larger 
human endeavor. In this way, a basic skill of 
family life is passed on, and an ancient art 
made new. 

These are all very good reasons for Amer- 
ica to celebrate National Sewing Month, 
1988, with heartfelt appreciation for the tal- 
ents and achievements of those among us 
who sew in the home. 

In recognition of the importance of home 
sewing to the United States, the Congress, 
by House Joint Resolution 580, has designat- 
ed September 1988 as “National Sewing 
Month” and authorized and requested the 
President to issue a proclamation in observ- 
ance of this event. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim September 1988 as Nation- 
al Sewing Month. I call upon the people of 
the United States to observe this month 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-eighth day of Septem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and eighty-eight, and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of America the 
two hundred and thirteenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:17 p.m., September 29, 1988] 


Proclamation 5868—National American 
Indian Heritage Week, 1988 


September 28, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


National American Indian Heritage 
Week, 1988, offers us a fine opportunity to 
reflect upon the profound, many-sided, and 
lasting impact of American Indians and 
their forebears on our Nation, history, and 
way of life. During this time, we can all join 
American Indians and Alaska Natives in 
celebrating their ancient and diverse herit- 
ages. We can also thank them for their 
achievements in every area of endeavor. 

Those achievements continue today. De- 
spite past periods of conflict and changes in 
Indian affairs policies, the government-to- 
government relationship between the 
United States and Indian tribes has en- 
dured. The Constitution, treaties, laws, and 
court decisions have consistently recognized 
a unique political relationship between 
tribal elected governments and the United 
States. We look to a future of increasing 
economic independence and self-sufficiency 
on Indian reservations, and we support ef- 
forts to foster greater Indian control of 
Indian resources. 

May our national observance of this truly 
special week in tribute to American Indians 
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inspire us to seek a deeper understanding 
of our past and a wider hope for the future 
we must walk together in this great and 
bounteous land. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
322, has designated the period of Septem- 
ber 23 through September 30, 1988, as ““Na- 
tional American Indian Heritage Week” 
and authorized and requested the President 
to issue a proclamation in observance of this 
event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the period of September 
23 through September 30, 1988, as National 
American Indian Heritage Week, and I re- 
quest all Americans to observe this week 
with appropriate programs, ceremonies, 
and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-eighth day of Septem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and eighty-eight, and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of America the 
two hundred and thirteenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:18 p.m., September 29, 1988] 


Proclamation 5869—Polish American 
Heritage Month, 1988 


September 28, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Immigrants from nearly every nation on 
Earth have taken part in the founding, set- 
tling, building, and defending of our land. 
Prominent among the proud list of our fore- 
bears and fellow citizens are Polish Ameri- 
cans, and we can all be grateful for the 
opportunity given each of us by Polish 
American Heritage Month, 1988, to recog- 
nize their accomplishments. 

These achievements have permeated 
every aspect of American life. The most 
special characteristic of the Polish people, 
wherever they may be, has always been a 
loyal and courageous passion for faith and 
freedom. Poland’s devotion shines so bright- 
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ly through the centuries, in years of peace 
and in times of hardship, war, and occupa- 
tion, that it inspires the people of free na- 
tions to a deeper appreciation of their liber- 
ty and the people of captive nations to a 
higher plane of hope. 

Poland has given humanity much through 
the genius of such giants as Copernicus, 
Madame Curie, Henryk Sinkiewicz, Joseph 
Conrad, Chopin, and Paderewski. Poland 
has likewise given America much—through 
patriotism like that of Pulaski, witness like 
that of John Cardinal Krol, and the innu- 
merable contributions of generations of 
Polish immigrants and their descendants. 
Poland’s legacy continues to bless America 
and all mankind in countless ways today, 
especially through the leadership and exam- 
ple of Pope John Paul II, Nobel Peace Prize 
winner and Solidarity Labor Federation 
leader Lech Walesa, and other lovers of 
faith and freedom. 

The American people feel unwavering 
unity with the Polish people, now more 
than ever. Poland’s saga must be our own. 
The freedom loved and advanced so much 
through the years by loyal Poles and Polish 
Americans is on the march in every conti- 
nent today, because freedom is a universal 
and eternal cause. As we celebrate Polish 
American Heritage Month, 1988, we cele- 
brate the promise of freedom, the power of 
faith, and the best in America’s history and 
future. 

The Congress, by Public Law 100-385, 
has designated October 1988 as “Polish 
American Heritage Month” and authorized 
and requested the President to issue a proc- 
lamation in observance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim October 1988 as Polish 
American Heritage Month, and I urge all 
Americans to join their fellow citizens of 
Polish descent in observance of this month. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-eighth day of Septem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and eighty-eight, and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of America the 
two hundred and thirteenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:19 p.m., September 29, 1988] 
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Proclamation 5870—National School 
Lunch Week, 1988 


September 28, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Forty-two years ago, just after World War 
Il, America began the National School 
Lunch Program—a partnership in which 
State and local governments were to admin- 
ister Federal food assistance in schools 
around our country. Today, after more than 
4 decades, this program has helped provide 
good nutrition for millions of American stu- 
dents. National School Lunch Week gives 
all of us a chance to recognize the vision 
and concern of everyone associated with 
this project through the years and to con- 
gratulate the many citizens who continue to 
make it a success. 


We can all be proud of the skills, devo- 
tion, and hard work supplied to school 
lunch programs nationwide by parents, 


school and community officials, and nutri- 
tion staffs. These Americans do everything 
necessary to make sure that the students of 
their areas enjoy the sound and satisfying 
lunches that are so important to the school 
day. Let us all be sure to express our grati- 
tude and appreciation for these efforts, and 
to offer our cooperation as well—during Na- 
tional School Lunch : Week, 1988, and 
always. 


By joint resolution approved October 9, 
1962, the Congress designated the week be- 
ginning on the second Sunday of October in 
each year as “National School Lunch Week” 
and authorized and requested the President 
to issue a proclamation in observance of 
that week. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning Octo- 
ber 9, 1988, as National School Lunch 
Week, and I call upon all Americans to give 
special and deserved recognition to those 
people at the State and local level whose 
dedication and innovation contribute so 
much to the success of the school lunch 
program. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-eighth day of Septem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and eighty-eight, and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of America the 
two hundred and thirteenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:20 p.m., September 29, 1988) 


Proclamation 5871—Leif Erikson Day, 
1988 


September 28, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


On his 1lth-century voyage to “Hellu- 
land, Markland, and Vinland,” Leif Erikson 
exemplified virtues universally admired 
throughout world history. This explorer 
with a missionary spirit challenged the un- 
known with courage and faith. He tri- 
umphed, and his example has _ inspired 
many another to do the same. On Leif Erik- 
son Day, 1988, we recall and revere the 
achievements of this man and of the Nordic 
people who have followed him to North 
America through the centuries. 


On Leif Erikson Day we also salute all 
Americans who have left their homes 
abroad, arrived on our shores after much 
struggle, and built a new life in this land of 
freedom and opportunity. Like Leif Erik- 
son, none of them could be sure of success; 
but, like him, they were willing to take on 
and conquer adversity. Through the genera- 
tions they and their descendants have 
helped America meet many challenges—the 
cultivation of the land and the construction 
of cities, the winning of our liberty and in- 
dependence, and the defense of our coun- 
try’s cause. 


This year’s 350th anniversary of the first 
permanent settlement of Swedes and Finns 
in North America has given us a special 
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opportunity to celebrate the excellent rela- 
tions between the United States and these 
two countries. On Leif Erikson Day this 
year, we celebrate, too, the friendship be- 
tween the people of the United States and 
those of all the Nordic countries. Let us also 
remind ourselves that a treasured part of 
our heritage as Americans is the longing to 
seek the horizon and to cross every frontier 
with daring and determination like those of 
“Leif the Lucky.” 

In honor of Leif Erikson and our Nordic 
American heritage, the Congress, by a joint 
resolution approved on September 2, 1964 
(78 Stat. 849, 36 U.S.C. 169c), has author- 
ized and requested the President to pro- 
claim October 9 of each year as “Leif Erik- 
son Day.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim October 9, 1988, as Leif 
Erikson Day, and I direct the appropriate 
Government officials to display the flag of 
the United States on all Government build- 
ings on that day. I also urge the people of 
the United States to honor Leif Erikson and 
our Nordic American heritage by holding 
appropriate exercises and ceremonies in 
suitable places throughout our land. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-eighth day of Septem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and eighty-eight, and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of America the 
two hundred and thirteenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:21 p.m., September 29, 1988] 


Proclamation 5872—General Pulaski 
Memorial Day, 1988 


September 28, 1988 

By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 


Casimir Pulaski, Polish and American pa- 
triot, revolutionary, and hero, gave his life 
for liberty 209 years ago during America’s 
War of Independence. Leading a cavalry 
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assault at the siege of Savannah, he was 
mortally wounded. But the cause for which 
he fought so courageously was to prevail, 
and his immortal example of service and 
sacrifice was to inspire lovers of freedom 
around the globe forever after. America 
does well to pause in remembrance on the 
anniversary of General Pulaski’s death and 
to swear eternal allegiance to the principles 
of liberty and justice he held dear. 

Casimir Pulaski had also fought for liberty 
in Poland, his native land. When victory 
eluded the brave Polish people, he sought a 
kindred cause and found it in America. 
There “the shot heard ’round the world” 
had sounded warning to tyrants and hope 
to mankind. Like Polish patriots to this day, 
Pulaski knew that freedom’s call is univer- 
sal—that a battle for freedom anywhere is a 
battle for freedom everywhere; that liberty 
is diminished everywhere as long as tyranny 
reigns anywhere. In fighting for America, 
General Pulaski fought also for the unalien- 
able rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness—rights that America had boldly 
declared, rights that. God had granted 
Americans and Poles and all humanity alike. 

America’s struggle for freedom was victo- 
rious, thanks to Casimir Pulaski and to 
countless men and women like him. Trag- 
ically, freedom has not yet come to some 
nations, and it has been snatched from 
others. But freedom is on the move. Just as 
General Pulaski stood with us, so will we 
continue to stand for liberty throughout the 
globe. So will we stand for the people of 
Poland, in whose hearts faith and freedom 
and the spirit of Pulaski burn ever brightly. 
Let our observance of General Pulaski Me- 
morial Day, 1988, remind us of all this 
Polish hero and his fellow Poles have done 
for America; let it remind us as well that his 
work and ours, the cause of freedom, goes 
on today and every day. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
do hereby proclaim Tuesday, October 11, 
1988, as General Pulaski Memorial Day, and 
I direct the appropriate government offi- 
cials to display the flag of the United States 
on all government buildings on that day. In 
addition, I encourage the people of the 
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United States to commemorate this occasion 
as appropriate throughout our land. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-eighth day of Septem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and eighty-eight, and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of America the 
two hundred and thirteenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:22 p.m., September 29, 1988] 


Proclamation 5873—World Food Day, 
1988 


September 28, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


On World Food Day, the United States 
joins 150 other nations in reaffirming our 
determination to end world hunger. We 
Americans are a generous people, and we 
are blessed with the liberty and the bounti- 
ful natural resources that make prosperity 
and opportunity possible. Through private 
and public efforts, we gladly share our 
abundance in the fight against hunger; we 
have done so more generously than all 
other countries combined. This year, we are 
sending about $1.4 billion in food commod- 
ities abroad to help the hungry. 

Some estimates suggest that one third of 
the people of the developing nations lack 
enough food to lead active working lives. 
That must change. Clearly, more needs to 
be done. Permanent progress in this regard 
will not be achieved, however, unless, along 
with remedial assistance, needy nations re- 
ceive a transfusion of incentive- and 
market-based ideas. The tide of freedom 
and democracy now sweeping the globe 
offers the greatest long-term promise for 
success in the fight against hunger and eco- 
nomic stagnation. 

Finding a lasting solution to world hunger 
requires agricultural and trade policies with 
one irreplaceable ingredient: freedom. 
Freedom alone can _ build economic 
progress, cooperation, and stability for na- 


tions at every level of development. We 
need to move toward a time when govern- 
ment intervention no longer distorts indi- 
viduals’ production and trade decisions. We 
also need thriving international markets to 
which all farmers have broad access. 

That is something for all of us to remem- 
ber this year especially, when World Food 
Day focuses on rural youth. These young 
people often migrate to the cities. We must 
develop policies that will encourage and 
enable them to remain in their agricultural 
and rural communities and improve their 
families’ food productivity and income. Sta- 
bilization of developing countries’ agricul- 
tural base accompanied by structural re- 
forms to increase farmers’ earnings are cru- 
cial steps in the drive to conquer hunger 
worldwide. 

This October 16 marks the eighth succes- 
sive year in which people everywhere have 
observed World Food Day. It is a day on 
which all Americans can resolve once again 
to wage and win the battle against world 
hunger. 

In recognition of the desire and commit- 
ment of the American people to end world 
hunger, the Congress, by Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 336, has designated October 16, 
1988, as “World Food Day” and authorized 
and requested the President to issue a proc- 
lamation in observance of that day. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim October 16, 1988, as 
World Food Day. I call upon the people of 
the United States to observe this day with 
appropriate activities to find and imple- 
ment ways in which our Nation can better 
combat world hunger. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-eighth day of Septem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and eighty-eight, and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of America the 
two hundred and thirteenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:23 p.m., September 29, 1988] 
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Appointment of James L. Johnson as a 
Member of the President’s National 
Security Telecommunications Advisory 
Committee 


September 28, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint James L. Johnson to be a 
member of the President’s National Securi- 
ty Telecommunications Advisory Commit- 
tee. He would succeed Theodore F. Brophy. 

Since 1988 Mr. Johnson has been chair- 
man and chief executive officer for the 
GTE Corp. in Stamford, CT. Prior to this he 
was president and chief operating officer 
for GTE, 1986-1987. Mr. Johnson has also 
served as a senior vice president of GTE 
and president and chief operating officer of 
the Telephone Operating Group, 1983- 
1986. 

Mr. Johnson graduated from Texas Tech- 
nological University (B.S., 1949). He was 
born April 12, 1927, in Vernon, TX. He 
served in the U.S. Navy, 1945-1947. He is 
married, has four children, and resides in 
New Canaan, CT. 


Statement on Signing the Coast Guard 
Authorization Act of 1988 


September 28, 1988 


I have today approved H.R. 2342, the 
“Coast Guard Authorization Act of 1988,” 
which in part authorizes appropriations for 
the Coast Guard for Fiscal Years 1988 and 
1989. 

During congressional consideration of 
H.R. 2342, my Administration expressed se- 
rious concern about Section 30 of the bill, 
which might have been misconstrued to call 
for inappropriate competition by the Coast 
Guard Auxiliary with private sector towing 
operations when rendering nonemergency 
assistance to disabled vessels. 

I have approved H.R. 2342 with the un- 
derstanding, which is clearly supported by 
the Joint Statement of Managers to accom- 
pany the Conference Report on H.R. 2342, 
that this section is not intended to affect 
the Coast Guard’s recently announced 
policy regarding nonemergency assistance. 
Accordingly, the Coast Guard will continue 
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to implement this policy that, in the words 
of the conferees on H.R. 2342, represents 
“an attempt to strike a balance between the 
needs of commercial and volunteer inter- 
ests, while still providing the highest level 
of safety services... .” 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
September 28, 1988. 


Note: H.R. 2342, approved September 28, 
was assigned Public Law No. 100-448. 


Appointment of Lynn Kartavich as a 
Member of the Advisory Council on 
Historic Preservation 


September 28, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Lynn Kartavich to be a 
member of the Advisory Council on Histor- 
ic Preservation for a term expiring June 10, 
1992. She would succeed Bruce Nestande. 

Since 1974 Mrs. Kartavich has been presi- 
dent for LK & Associates in Columbus, OH. 
Since 1987 she has been office administra- 
tor in the office of Frederick M. Kape- 
tansky, M.D., in Columbus, OH. She has 
been active politically on State and national 
levels. Mrs. Kartavich has three children 
and resides in Columbus. 


Statement on the Fiscal Year 1989 
Appropriations Bills and Antidrug 
Legislation 


September 29, 1988 


The 100th Congress is drawing rapidly to 
a close. I hope to receive from the Congress 
the remaining fiscal year 1989 appropria- 
tions bills no later than tomorrow, when the 
current fiscal year ends. 

A legislative agenda item of extreme im- 
portance to the well-being of the Nation 
remains unenacted: a bill to strengthen our 
ability to combat the production, traffick- 
ing, and use of illegal drugs. 
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On September 22, the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed a bill containing a number 
of essential provisions. Of particular impor- 
tance, the House-passed bill permits the 
Federal death penalty for drug-related mur- 
ders, significantly improves the search for 
truth in the criminal justice system by re- 
forming the exclusionary rule, establishes 
requirements for drug free workplaces, and 
increases the accountability of drug users to 
society for their drug abuse. 

The Senate has not scheduled drug legis- 
lation for consideration. I strongly urge the 
Senate to schedule the drug bill for consid- 
eration forthwith to ensure that effective 
legislation to combat illegal drugs is enacted 
before Congress adjourns. The health and 
safety of Americans depends upon it. 


Remarks at the Presentation Ceremony 
for the “C” Flag Awards 


September 29, 1988 


Now, unless someone else has broken the 
news already, before we begin I’d like to 
tell you that at 11:37 the space shuttle Dis- 
covery lifted off at the Kennedy Space 
Center, and it’s now headed into orbit. And 
America is back in space. We’re now look- 
ing forward to the successful completion of 
the Discovery mission and the safe return of 
her five-member crew. We salute the brav- 
ery of “Rick” Hauck, Dick Covey, “Pinky” 
Nelson, Mike Lounge, and Dave Hilmers; 
and we ask God to bless this important 
voyage. They sure were considerate in their 
timing—just gave me time to get out here 
without being late. [Laughter] 

Well, after looking down the list of what 
all your organizations have done, I have to 
say you are America’s good Samaritans, and 
I’m delighted to welcome you to the White 
House. This is a very special day for me. It’s 
the last time I'll get to present the Presi- 
dential Citations for Private Sector Initia- 
tives. This is a program that we started here 
in 1984 to help recognize the outstanding 
volunteer efforts of business organizations 
and dedicated people like you. Today there 
are some 4,500 “C” flags waving across 
America. And I have to confess: I’m a guy 
who loves to wave the flag. [Laughter] 


Partly, that’s because Betsy Ross and I were 
childhood friends. [Laughter] 

Now, I’m reminded of a story. Now, I 
know I’ve told this story more than once— 
[laughter|—but at my age people aren’t sur- 
prised when you start repeating yourself. Of 
course, I’ve been repeating myself for so 
many years now that it would be risky to 
stop—{laughter|—because then some 
people would say, “Hey, I guess he’s losing 
his memory.” [Laughter] 

But early in my first term, at a dinner 
party at the White House—this is the 
story—the wife of an Ambassador of a Euro- 
pean country sitting beside me heard some 
talk there at our table about some of the 
things that were being done here as private 
sector initiatives. And very quietly she said 
to me, “Yes, but you’re unique.” And I said, 
“Well, what do you mean, unique?” She 
said, “Yes, in the United States, you do it 
that way.” “But,” she said, “no place else. 
In the rest of us, in the rest of the world, 
we just wait for government to do it.” 

Well, all of you are the people that she 
was talking about. She was talking about 
this country where last year total charitable 
giving exceeded the combined profits of all 
the companies on the Fortune 500 list. 
That’s the kind of country America is. 

One of the great joys for me during my 
nearly 8 years in office has been the rare 
chance I’ve had to see the American people 
at their best: their commitment, their com- 
passion, and their concern for one another. 
These values are so powerful and abundant 
in our land. America has been blessed in so 
many ways, but isn’t it great that our great- 
est blessing, really, is that we have each 
other? There are few things more inspiring 
than the pure generosity of a neighbor’s 
helping hand, that distinctively American 
spirit which says: We can, we care. That 
generous spirit is what the citation program 
is all about. 

And I should say, the Ambassador’s wife 
whom I just mentioned would, I know, be 
very thrilled to see how other countries are 
joining in. The first International Confer- 
ence on Private Sector Initiatives was held 
in Paris 2 years ago. We got a call that they 
wanted some people to come over and tell 
them how it’s done. Well, last year, during 
the economic summit in Venice, I had the 
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chance to address the first gathering of Ital- 
ian business leaders who were developing 
this concept in their own country. And just 
this spring, the first British-American Con- 
ference on Private Sector Initiatives was 
convened, with his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales and Prime Minister Thatch- 
er in attendance. So, what you are all a part 
of has become a different kind of interna- 
tional conspiracy: a conspiracy of compas- 
sion. And the work being done by Ameri- 
cans is also changing lives not just in the 
United States but around the world. 


Let me read to you from a letter received 
by a group called Operation Smile. They 
are volunteer doctors, teachers, students, 
church members, hospitals, and businesses 
that provide reconstructive surgery to chil- 
dren in developing countries. This letter is 
from the mother of Edward Rasco, a young 
boy in Naga City, the Philippines. She 
wrote: “I couldn’t find the exact words on 
how I can express my thanks and gratitude, 
but I should not keep myself silent for I 
owe my son’s life to all of you, second to 
God.” Then she tells the story. She- ex- 
plained that she had asked herself: “How 
can we pay for this operation, when we 
could not even make both ends meet for 
our daily subsistence? So, we really prayed 
hard and sought His guidance and help. It 
was January 12, 1986, when we heard of 
the team Operation Smile coming to Naga 
City. I'm so happy because my son will be 
treated. Dr. Magee told me there is a need 
for Edward to be brought to the United 
States of America for surgery. When we 
landed at Norfolk airport, everybody 
hugged and kissed us as if we were their 
long-lost relatives. Names were unfamiliar, 
but for me it sounded like names of angels. 
Edward’s recovery was fast and in 5 days he 
was released from the hospital. He’s back to 
his normal life, happy and smiling. Thank 
you for doing a miracle for Edward and for 
helping me lighten the load on my shoul- 
ders, which I have been carrying for a long 
time.” 


Well, I can’t tell you how much it means 
to me to know that the work that all of you 
are doing will continue and expand. You 
know, in the last 8 years charitable giving 
in this country has nearly doubled. And 
more new voluntary programs are being 
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started, literally, every day. Now our board 
of advisors on private sector initiatives is 
working with our nation’s business schools 
to plant the seed corn for a new generation 
of corporate support for voluntary pro- 
grams, and in many instances, it is the stu- 
dents themselves who have taken the first 
steps. So, thanks to people like you, Ameri- 
ca’s future is one that is bright and filled 
with generosity and compassion. 


Before closing, I want to recognize our 
board of advisors on private sector initia- 
tives for their help and especially to thank 
John Phelan for his leadership. Also, I want 
to thank Eddie Fritts for his support and 
Bill Taylor for his untiring dedication to this 
effort. Bill, I know that you and the Ameri- 
can Society of Association Executives devot- 
ed great time and resources to help admin- 
ister the citation program and to make it 
such a success, and I know that under your 
guidance it will continue. 


So, thank you all for your work, and God 
bless you all. And now let’s present the 
awards. 


[At this point, the President was presented 
with a crystal tetrahedron.] 


The President. Well, I thank you very 
much. You are the ones who have done all 
the work, and I guess I just thought of 
something. [Laughter] But thank you all, 
and again, God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:51 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. Capt. 
Frederick H. Hauck, USN, mission com- 
mander; Col. Richard O. Covey, USAF, mis- 
sion pilot; John M. Lounge, mission special- 
ist 1; Lt. Col. David C. Hilmers, USMC, mis- 
sion specialist 2; and George D. Nelson, 
mission specialist 3, are members of the 
space shuttle Discovery crew. At the conclu- 
sion of his remarks, the President referred 
to John J. Phelan, Jr., and Edward O. Fritts, 
Chairman and Vice Chairman, respectively, 
of the Presidential Board of Advisors on 
Private Sector Initiatives, and R. William 
Taylor, president of the American Society of 
Association Executives. 
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Executive Order 12653—Amending 
Executive Order 11183, Relating to the 
President’s Commission on White 
House Fellowships 


September 29, 1988 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as 
President by the Constitution and laws of 
the United States of America, and in order 
to provide flexibility in determining the 
length of White House Fellowships, it is 
hereby ordered that Section 3 of Executive 
Order No. 11183 of October 3, 1964, as 
amended, is further amended by deleting 
“12 months, beginning” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “a period to be set by the Com- 
mission, provided that such a period shall 
not exceed 365 days. Extensions of appoint- 
ments may be granted by the Commission 
at any time after appointments are made, 
but such extensions shall not exceed 90 
days. White House Fellows will begin their 
appointments”. This Order is applicable to 
all Fellows with appointments commencing 
on or after September 1, 1987, and all such 
Fellows may be granted extensions of their 
original appointments so long as such exten- 
sions do not exceed 90 days. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
September 29, 1988. 


[Filed with the Office of Federal Register, 
4:22 p.m., September 29, 1988] 


Memorandums on the Combined 
Federal Campaign 
September 29, 1988 


Memorandum for the Heads of Executive 
Departments and Agencies 


The Combined Federal Campaign (CFC) 
allows Federal employees an opportunity to 
demonstrate their unmatched record of 
generosity and concern for the less fortu- 
nate. As leaders in the Federal government, 
it is important that we take visible leader- 
ship roles in the Combined Federal Cam- 
paign in our agencies. 

Your personal interest, visible support, 
and participation are essential. Thousands of 
Federal employees participate, but many 
others remain on the sidelines. Make a spe- 


cial effort to encourage all of your employ- 
ees, both in the Washington area and in all 
CFC locations worldwide, to support the 
Campaign. 

Secretary of Energy John Herrington will 
be our Chairman for the 1988-1989 Com- 
bined Federal Campaign of the National 
Capital Area. I am asking that you support 
Secretary Herrington by personally serving 
as Chairman of the Campaign in your 
agency and appointing a top official as your 
Vice Chairman. Please advise Secretary 
Herrington of your willingness to serve and 
the name of the person you designate. 

With your leadership and active involve- 
ment, I am sure we can make this Cam- 
paign, the last of my Presidency, a resound- 
ing success. 


Ronald Reagan 


Memorandum for All Federal Civilian Em- 
ployees and Military Personnel 


This year’s Combined Federal Campaign, 
the last to begin during my term of office, 
offers Federal employees the opportunity to 
continue an unmatched record of generosi- 
ty and to show our concern for the less 
fortunate in the United States and around 
the world. 

No matter where we are, whether here 
in Washington or serving in uniform far 
beyond our Nation’s borders, the Combined 
Federal Campaign makes it possible for us 
to demonstrate the generosity that has 
made the United States of America the 
world leader in charitable giving. 

Your record of generosity and concern for 
others has been a matter of great pride to 
me. I am confident that this grand record 
will continue in this final Campaign during 
my Presidency. 

While the decision to give is personal and 
voluntary, I'll be doing my part, and I hope 
you will, too, in wholeheartedly supporting 
the 1988-1989 Combined Federal Cam- 
paign. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: Each memorandum was issued as a 
separate release by the Office of the Press 
Secretary. 
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Proclamation 5874—Child Health Day, 
1988 


September 29, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


For parents, nothing in life can be as im- 
portant as knowing that the children God 
gives them are healthy and free to live and 
grow up safe from harm. For 6 decades, the 
American people have set aside Child 
Health Day each year to remind ourselves 
and the world that, as individuals and a 
Nation, we seek to ensure the good health 
of each and every American child. Our na- 
tional observance of this day will fulfill that 
mission so long as we keep in mind our 
duty to safeguard our children’s physical 
well-being; to shelter their God-given inno- 
cence; and to shield the unalienable rights 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
that are theirs as Americans and as human 
beings. : 

These duties are best met in the family, 
society’s fundamental unit. But responsibil- 
ity for the health and safety of youngsters 
often requires the assistance of the wider 
community, including, for example, the 
members of private groups, voluntary orga- 
nizations, and religious orders who care for 
children; and government officials at the 
local, State, and Federal levels as well. 
Since the early part of this century, the 
Federal government has worked in partner- 
ship with all of these entities to protect the 
health and safety of children. 

America has stopped many illnesses that 
once claimed children’s lives. We have 
helped provide basic health care services to 
poor and underserved children. We have 
established systems of services for children 
with special health care needs, such as 
chronic illnesses, birth defects, and related 
conditions, so that these young people can 
remain in their families and take part in 
community life. We have also focused in- 
creased attention on reductions in prema- 
ture and low-weight births, on nutrition and 
nutrition education, and on prevention of 
playground and street accidents. 

Child Health Day, 1988, is a time for re- 


flection on what we have achieved—and for 
rededication to tasks not yet accomplished. 
We must continue to battle conditions such 
as family breakup, poverty, and moral con- 
fusion that can cause health problems in 
children. We must also fight infant mortali- 
ty, drinking and driving, and problems that 
can affect children both born and unborn, 
such as the HIV, poor eating habits, smok- 
ing, illegal drug use and alcohol abuse. 

We must also reduce the incidence of 
teenage pregnancy—as well as the spread 
of venereal diseases and the HIV—by 
giving young boys and girls good example 
and solid teaching about affirming life and 
avoiding sexual relations outside of mar- 
riage. And teenagers who do become preg- 
nant need our help as individuals, families, 
and communities, to see them through their 
difficulties, not to condemn them or aban-— 
don them to the dead end of abortion. We 
must also do a much better job of encourag- 
ing adoption as a compassionate alternative 
to abortion. 

Advances in technology continue to help 
us save the lives of many fragile infants and 
to rescue babies whose premature birth 
would once have meant certain death. We 
are also more and more able to treat chil- 
dren in the womb for a variety of illnesses 
and conditions. These developments dem- 
onstrate a stark contradiction in one aspect 
of our national child health policies—the 
social environment that fosters often heroic 
efforts to save little ones whose parents 
want them, but denies legal protection to 
the unborn whose parents do not want 
them. We must restore the right to life and 
our respect for the dignity and worth of 
every individual. 

Our success in caring for all of our chil- 
dren will continue to determine our faith- 
fulness to our heritage and our fate as a 
Nation. In our every endeavor, let us pray 
as did the parent portrayed by the poet, 
“From cut and from tumble, from sickness 
and weeping, May God have my jewel this 
day in His keeping.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, pursu- 
ant to a joint resolution approved on May 
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18, 1928, as amended (36 U.S.C. 143), do 
hereby proclaim Monday, October 3, 1988, 
as Child Health Day. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-ninth day of Septem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and eighty-eight, and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of America the 
two hundred and thirteenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:46 a.m., September 30, 1988] 


Statement on Signing the Intelligence 
Authorization Act, Fiscal Year 1989 


September 29, 1988 


I have today signed H.R. 4387, the “Intel- 
ligence Authorization Act, Fiscal Year 
1989.” The Act authorizes appropriations to 
pay for the intelligence and intelligence-re- 
lated activities of the United States Govern- 
ment during the coming fiscal year. The 
legislation will strengthen United States in- 
telligence capabilities. 

As the Congress has recognized, secrecy 
is essential to success in the intelligence ac- 
tivities upon which the Nation’s security de- 
pends. To maintain that essential secrecy, 
the programs and funding levels for which 
the Act provides are classified. The Act au- 
thorizes appropriations at approximately 
the level I requested in my Fiscal Year 
1989 budget. 

Two provisions of the Act raise constitu- 
tional concerns. 

Section 104 of the Act prohibits the use 
during Fiscal Year 1989 of funds available 
to the Central Intelligence Agency, the De- 
partment of Defense, or any other agency 
or entity of the United States to provide 
assistance to the Nicaraguan Democratic 
Resistance, except as specifically provided 
by law. Previous such restrictions in annual 
intelligence authorization acts applied to 
Federal entities only if they were involved 
in intelligence activities. I have signed the 
Act with the understanding that the exten- 
sion of the restriction to all entities of the 


United States Government is not intended 
to, and does not, apply in a manner and to 
an extent that would conflict with my con- 
stitutional authority and duty to conduct 
the foreign relations of the United States. 

Section 504 of the Act enacts a new Sec- 
tion 17 of the Central Intelligence Agency 
Act of 1949 to require reports to the intelli- 
gence committees of the Congress concern- 
ing activities of the Inspector General of 
the Central Intelligence Agency. The provi- 
sion purports to require inclusion of infor- 
mation in certain reports to the committees 
that would disclose Inspector General rec- 
ommendations to the Director of Central 
Intelligence and opposing views within the 
Executive branch. Such a _ requirement 
would conflict with the constitutional pro- 
tection afforded the integrity and confiden- 
tiality of the internal deliberations of the 
Executive branch. It would, however, be 
severable from the remainder of Section 17, 
which can be properly executed. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
September 29, 1988. 


Note: H.R. 4387, approved September 29, 
was assigned Public Law No. 100-453. 


Nomination of Michelle Easton To Be 
a Deputy Under Secretary of 
Education 


September 29, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Michelle Easton to be 
Deputy Under Secretary for Intergovern- 
mental and Interagency Affairs at the De- 
partment of Education. She would succeed 
Peter R. Greer. 

Since 1987 Ms. Easton has been Director 
of Intergovernmental Affairs at the Depart- 
ment of Education in Washington, DC. 
Prior to this she was director of the Missing 
Children’s Program at the Department of 
Justice, 1985-1987. She has also been a pri- 
vate voluntary organizations liaison officer 
for the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, 1983-1985, and a special assistant to 
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the General Counsel at the Department -of 
Education, 1981-1983. 

Ms. Easton graduated from Briarcliff Col- 
lege (B.A., 1972) and American University 
(J.D., 1980). She was born August 12, 1950, 
in Philadelphia, PA. She is married, has 
three children, and resides in Reston, VA. 


Nomination of Charles E.M. Kolb To 
Be a Deputy Under Secretary of 
Education 


September 29, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Charles E.M. Kolb to be 
Deputy Under Secretary for Planning, 
Budget, and Evaluation at the Department 
of Education. He would succeed Bruce M. 
Carnes. 

Since 1986 Mr. Kolb has been Deputy 
General Counsel for Regulations and Legis- 
lation at the Department of Education in 
Washington, DC. Prior to this he was Assist- 
ant General Counsel at the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, 1983-1986. He has 
also served as an associate with Foreman & 
Dyess, 1982-1983, and Covington & Burl- 
ing, 1979-1982. 

Mr. Kolb graduated from Princeton Uni- 
versity (A.B., 1973), Balliol College at 
Oxford University (B.A., 1975; M.A., 1980), 
and the University of Virginia (J.D., 1978). 
He was born December 6, 1950, in Salis- 
bury, MD. He is married and currently re- 
sides in Washington, DC. ‘ 


Nomination of Louis B. Susman To Be 
a Member of the United States 
Advisory Commission on Public 
Diplomacy 

September 29, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Louis B. Susman to be a 
member of the United States Advisory 
Commission on Public Diplomacy for a 
term expiring April 6, 1991. He would suc- 
ceed Herbert M. Schmertz. 

Since 1981 Mr. Susman has been a senior 
partner for the law firm of Thompson and 
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Mitchell in St. Louis, MO. Prior to this he 
was a senior partner of Susman, Stern, Hei- 
fetz, Lurie, Sheehan, Popkin and Chervitz, 
1971-1981. 


Mr. Susman graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Michigan (B.A., 1959) and Washington 
University (L.L.B., 1962). He was born No- 
vember 19, 1937, in St. Louis, MO. Mr. 
Susman served in the U.S. Army Infantry, 
ROTC. He is married, has two children, and 
resides in St. Louis. 


Informal Exchange with Reporters 
September 30, 1988 


Soviet Leadership Changes 


Q. Mr. President, what about Gromyko 
[Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet]? What about Gromyko? 

The President. That’s an internal matter. 
I’m not going to talk about that. 


Appropriations Bills 
Q. —all the appropriations bills? 


The President. 1 hope so. 
Q. —bill and the abortion provision? Will 
you veto it? 


The President. What? 
Q. The abortion bill? 


The President. I'll have to look at the bill. 
The Democrats 


Q. Mr. President, are you calling the 


Democrats appeasers? You mentioned 
Munich in your speech today. Are you call- 
ing the Democrats appeasers? 


The President. We can’t hear you over 
there. I’m late. I’ve got a date in Chicago. 

Q. —appeasers? 

Q. Are the Democrats appeasers? Are the 
Democrats appeasers? 


The President. Well, let’s just say I dis- 
agree with their position on things like that. 


Note: The exchange began at 10:26 a.m. at 
the South Portico of the White House. 








Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





September 25 

In the afternoon, the President returned 
to the White House from a weekend stay at 
Camp David, MD. 


September 26 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
New York City to address the 43d Session of 
the United Nations General Assembly. At 
the conclusion of his address, he met with 
United Nations officials in the Indonesian 
Lounge at the United Nations. Following 
the meeting, the President went to the U.S. 
Mission for a working luncheon with his 
senior advisers. 

In the afternoon, the President went to 
the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, his residence 
during his stay in New York City. Here he 
met with Egyptian Foreign Minister Ahmed 
Esmat Abdel Meguid and Israeli Foreign 
Minister Shimon Peres; with President 
Robert G. Mugabe of Zimbabwe; with Jabir 
al-Ahmad al-Jabir Al Sabah, Amir of Kuwait; 
and then with members of the [Persian] 
Gulf Cooperation Council. 

In the evening, the President hosted a 
reception at his hotel in recognition of the 
43d Session of the United Nations General 
Assembly. 

The President sent to the Congress the 
following fiscal year 1989 appropriations 
changes: 


—$2 million in transfer authority for the 
General Services Administration (GSA) 
to provide for an orderly Presidential 
transition in accordance with the Presi- 
dential Transition Act of 1963 and the 
Presidential Transitions Effectiveness 
Act of 1988. These funds would be 
transferred from another GSA program. 

—An appropriations language change that 
would permit the use of available funds 
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for the construction of an office build- 
ing on the campus of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health (NIH) in Bethesda, MD. 
The building would permit the consoli- 
dation of AIDS-related activities of NIH 
that are now housed in various off- 
campus locations. The proposal was rec- 
ommended by the Presidential Com- 
mission on the Human Immunodefi- 
ciency Virus Epidemic. 

—To enable the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD) to im- 
plement provisions of the recently en- 
acted Fair Housing Amendments Act of 
1988, transfer authority is requested to 
provide $8.1 million. This increase 
would be offset by reductions in other 
HUD programs. 

—$150 million in transfer authority for 
the Department of State for new inter- 
national peacekeeping activities in such 
areas as Afghanistan, the Persian Gulf, 
and southern Africa. These funds would 
be transferred from the Department of 
Defense or foreign assistance. 


September 27 

In the morning, the President met at his 
hotel with NATO and allied leaders, with 
Pakistani Foreign Minister Yaqub Khan, 
and then with Indian Foreign Minister P.V. 
Narasimha. 

In the afternoon, the President returned 
to Washington, DC. 


September 28 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Kenneth M. Duberstein, Chief of Staff 
to the President, and Colin L. Powell, 
Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs; 

—the Boys Club Youth of the Year; 

—representatives of the historically black 
colleges. 

In the morning, in an Oval Office cere- 
mony, the President was given the Alexan- 
der Graham Bell Medal. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the Commission on Railroad 
Retirement Reform. These are new posi- 
tions. 
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Gregory W. Baise, of Illinois. Mr. Baise is cur- 
rently secretary of transportation for the State 
of Illinois in Springfield, IL. 

William H. Dempsey, of Virginia. Since 1977 Mr. 
Dempsey has been president and chief execu- 
tive officer of the Association of American Rail- 
roads in Washington, DC. 


September 29 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Kenneth M. Duberstein, Chief of Staff 
to the President, and Colin L. Powell, 
Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs; 

—President Francois 
France. 

The President declared that a major dis- 
aster exists in northern California as a result 
of wildfires that occurred between Septem- 
ber 11-24. He directed the Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency to provide 


Mitterrand of 


funds to supplement State and local recov- 
ery efforts. 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Reagan hosted a dinner in the Residence at 
the White House for President ocean 


Mitterrand and Mrs. Mitterrand. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted September 26 


Lew W. Cramer, 

of California, to be Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce and Director General of the 
United States and Foreign Commercial 
Service (new position—P.L. 100-418). 


Submitted September 27 


Patrick Pizzella, 

of Virginia, to be Deputy Under Secretary 
for Management, Department of Education, 
vice Mary McNally Rose, resigned. 
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Nominations—Continued 

Submitted September 27—Continued 

Carl M. Kuttler, Jr., 

of Florida, to be a member of the National 
Advisory Council on Educational Research 
and Improvement for a term expiring Sep- 
tember 30, 1991, vice Joan M. Gubbins, 
term expiring. 


John A. Gannon, 

of Ohio, to be a member of the National 
Council on the Handicapped for the re- 
mainder of the term expiring September 
17, 1989, vice Harry J. Sutcliffe, deceased. 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the National Museum Services 
Board, National Foundation on the Arts and 
the Humanities, for terms expiring Decem- 
ber 6, 1993: 


Richard J. Herczog, of California (reap- 
pointment). 

Pauline Crowe Naftzger, of California (re- 
appointment). 

George S. Rosborough, Jr., of Missouri (re- 
appointment). 


Withdrawn September 27 


John Alderson, 
of Virginia, to be Administrator of General 
Services, vice Terence C. Golden, resigned, 
which nomination was sent to the Senate on 
May 25, 1988. 


Submitted September 29 


Arthur Albert Brennan, 

of Massachusetts, to be a member of the 
National Mediation Board for the term ex- 
piring July 1, 1991, vice Helen M. Witt, 
resigned. 


John D. Crawford, 

of Illinois, to be a member of the Railroad 
Retirement Board for the term of 5 years 
from August 29, 1988 (reappointment). 


Miguel Rios, Jr., 

of New Mexico, to be a member of the 
National Science Board, National Science 
Foundation, for a term expiring May 10, 
1994, vice Norman C. Rasmussen, term ex- 
pired. 





Nominations—Continued 
Submitted September 30 


Michelle Easton, 

of Virginia, to be Deputy Under Secretary 
for Intergovernmental and Interagency Af- 
fairs, Department of Education, vice Peter 
R. Greer, resigned. 


Charles E.M. Kolb, 

of the District of Columbia, to be Deputy 
Under Secretary for Planning, Budget and 
Evaluation, Department of Education, vice 
Bruce M. Carnes, resigned. 


Louis B. Susman, 

of Missouri, to be a member of the United 
States Advisory Commission on Public Di- 
plomacy for a term expiring April 6, 1991, 
vice Herbert M. Schmertz, resigned. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released September 26 


Advance text: 
Address to the 43d Session of the United 
Nations General Assembly in New York, NY 


Fact sheet: 

President Reagan’s address to the 43d Ses- 
sion of the United Nations General Assem- 
bly in New York, NY 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the President’s meeting 
with Egyptian Foreign Minister Ahmed 
Esmat Abdel Meguid and Israeli Foreign 
Minister Shimon Peres in New York, NY— 
by Richard W. Murphy, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs 


Transcript: 
Press briefing on President Reagan’s meet- 
ing with President Robert G. Mugabe of 
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Checklist —Continued 
Released September 26—Continued 


Zimbabwe in New York, NY—by Kenneth 
Brown, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for African Affairs 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the President’s meeting 
with members of the [Persian] Gulf Coop- 
eration Council in New York, NY—by Rich- 
ard W. Murphy, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs 


Released September 27 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the President’s meeting 
with NATO and allied leaders in New York, 
NY—by Rozanne L. Ridgway, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for European and Canadian 
Affairs 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the President’s visit to the 
United Nations in New York, NY—by Secre- 
tary of State George P. Shultz 


Announcement: 

The President’s meeting with representa- 
tives of community service organizations in 
Macomb County, MI, and his attendance of 
a Republican Party fundraising dinner in 
Detroit, MI 


Released September 28 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the Nation’s economy—by 
Beryl W. Sprinkel, Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers 


Fact sheet: 
The President’s veto of the Textile Apparel 
and Footwear Trade Act of 1988 


Released September 29 


Transcript: 
Press briefing on President Reagan’s meet- 
ing with President Francois Mitterrand of 
France—by Rozanne L. Ridgway, Assistant 
Secretary of State for European and Cana- 
dian Affairs 
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Released September 30 


Advance text: 


Remarks to community leaders in Chicago, 
IL 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved September 26 


HJ. Res. 518 / Public Law 100-444 
Designating the week of September 25, 
1988, as “Religious Freedom Week” 


SJ. Res. 290 / Public Law 100-445 

To designate the period commencing Sep- 
tember 25, 1988, and ending on October 1, 
1988, as “National Historically Black Col- 
leges Week” 


Approved September 27 


H.R. 4867 / Public Law 100-446 

Making appropriations for the Department 
of the Interior and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1989, and 
for other purposes 


H.R. 4586 / Public Law 100-447 

Making appropriations for military construc- 
tion for the Department of Defense for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1989, and 
for other purposes 


Approved September 28 


H.R. 2342 / Public Law 100-448 
Coast Guard Authorization Act of 1988 


H.R. 5090 / Public Law 100-449 
United States-Canada Free-Trade Agree- 
ment Implementation Act of 1988 


Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved September 28—Continued 


SJ. Res. 332 / Public Law 100-450 

To designate the week of September 23-30, 
1988, as “National American Indian Herit- 
age Week” 


SJ. Res. 336 / Public Law 100-451 
Designating October 16, 1988, as “World 
Food Day” 


Approved September 29 


HJ. Res. 600 / Public Law 100-452 

To commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of 
the passage of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act 


H.R. 4387 / Public Law 100-453 
Intelligence Authorization Act, Fiscal Year 
1989 


HJ. Res. 665 /. Public Law 100-454 
Authorizing the hand enrollment of appro- 
priations bills for fiscal year 1989 and au- 
thorizing the subsequent, post-enactment 
preparation of printed enrollments of those 
bills. 


SJ. Res. 329 / Public Law 100-455 
To designate October 24 through October 
30, 1988, as “Drug Free America Week” 


H.R. 4481 / Public Law 100-456 
National Defense Authorization Act, Fiscal 
Year 1989 


H.R. 439 / Private Law 100-17 
For the relief of Thomas Wilson 





Editor’s Note 





The President traveled to Chicago, IL, on 
September 30, the closing date of this issue. 
Releases and announcements issued by the 
Office of the Press Secretary after the Presi- 
dent’s departure will be printed next week. 
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